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THE INCORPORATION OF SEVERAL DIALOGUES IN PLATO’S RAPUBLIC. 


In Plato’s introduction to the Zimaeus 
(20 B-D) two of the speakers, Critias and 
Hermocrates, hold out to Socrates a promise 
that they will be leaders in new and later 
dialogues. Their opportunity to fulfil these 
engagements is to arise as soon as Timaeus 
has finished his discourse. 

Yet, after promise of these two dialogues, 
Plato disappoints us in the case of each. 
There are no remains whatever of the 
Hermocrates. Of the Critias only the pre- 
face has been preserved, but no part of its 
main theme. This preface, judged from the 
style in which it is written, evidently 
belongs to the same period as the Zimaeus, 
Politicus, and Laws: that is to say, among 
Plato’s latest dialogues. Plutarch (Solon, 
32) compares the story of Atlantis which it 
contains to the Olympieion at Athens that 
had then waited so many centuries for its 
completion. In the same exalted strain he 
says that Plato mpdOvpa peév peydda kai 
meptBorovs Kai atlas tH dpyn tepieOnev, ofa 
Adyos ovdeis GAAos Eoyev ovde piOos ovde 
moots, owe 5 dpédpevos mpoxatéAvoe Tod 
épyou tov Biov. 

Consequently it has been held by all 
scholars that these two missing dialogues 
were never written. For, had they been 
written, they would have been preserved. 
In our editions of Plato we have all his own 
dialogues and much more besides: nothing 
genuine has been lost, not even the fragment 
that was to introduce the Crritias—such was 
the care taken by the members of the 
Academy to preserve the works of the 
founder, 
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Yet there is another hypothesis possible. 
These two dialogues may have been written, 
and we may now possess them in some form 
that we are not aware of. Itis the purpose 
of this paper to show the greater probability 
of this second view, and the argument will 
be based on the polishings, readjustments, 
and combinations to which the Platonic 
dialogues seem to have been subjected during 
the long life of their author. 

Historians, as we know, have often left 
their work incomplete. But with them the 
kind is different, and in many cases may not 
demand a definite ending. With philosophers, 
it is less the method of treatment and more 
the matter that seeks expression. The thing 
to be feared, if the latter reach an advanced 
age, is that they will write themselves out, 
like poets, rather than that they will carryany 
grand thoughts down with them to the 
grave. During the fifty or sixty years of 
Plato’s literary career, there would seem to 
have been ample time to set down all his 
important thoughts, and even for repeating 
some of them under five or six different 
forms ; as he has in fact done in not a few 
cases. As German students of Plato seem 
generally agreed, his last works were 
Sortgesponnen out of those of his prime. 
Hence it seems probable that when Plato 
promises to give us new dialogues, he will 
not let them remain unwritten if they are 
of any value to the world. Even at the 
moment of promising them they have 
doubtless lain long in his mind, if they have 
not been already written out. Preface is 
usually written last, although placed first. 
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Consequently the Critias and Hermocrates 
were probably written before the preface of 
the Zimaeus, in which they appear to be 
foretold. 

Platonic students usually incline either to 
the theory of K. F. Hermann, that the 
dialogues show the evolution of Plato’s 
thought, or to that of Schleiermacher which 
holds that they are voussoirs, each necessary 
to sustain the system. The truth, however, 
is probably to be found somewhere between 
these two extremes. 

Hermann was right for the youth of Plato. 
The dialogues were at first written rapidly 
and as occasion prompted in order to bring 
their author into notice. At a later period 
his aim was rather to protect a reputation 
already formed by combining, co-ordinating, 
supplementing the thoughts to which he had 
previously given utterance, so as to bring 
them into a logical whole. Thus Schleier- 
macher was right in regard to Plato’s later 
career. The philosopher’s latter years were 
devoted to perfecting the system. 

One of the methods he employed was to 
gather the various dialogues into groups. 
This was partly to prevent their being lost 
or scattered and partly to show in what 
order they were to be read; in short, to 
make large, united, and imposing, what had 
been small and separate. Like the drama 
of the fifth century, the dialogues were to 
be arranged in tetralogies or trilogies. For 
it was long ago recognized by Welcker that 
these divisions were not classifications of 
the Platonic dialogues originally made by 
Aristophanes of Byzantium and developed 
by Thrasyllus, but were merely extensions of 
a hint derived by them from Plato himself 
(Grote, Plato i. chap. vii.; Christ, Gr. Lit. 
2nd ed. p. 373). 

Thus there is a trilogy intended by Plato 
in the Theaetetus, Sophist, Statesman ; and, 
from remarks made at Sophist 217 A and 
Statesman 257 A, a dialogue called the 
‘ Philosopher’ was to be added to them so 
as to forma tetralogy. The trial and death 
of Socrates is an incident that links together 
a second group of four dialogues. Then 
there isa third group containing the Republic, 
and this probably completes the list of such 
combinations as were intended by Plato 
himself. In the first group the dialogues 
are all in direct narrative, and in the third 
the narrative is in the indirect form. The 
second group employs both forms, and is, 
otherwise, less perfect than the first and 
third. In both of these last the marks that 
connect the dialogues are found only in the 
second and third of the series; and the 






second and third of the series are written 


in a much later style than the first. Both 
of these groups were also planned as 
tetralogies, but exist actually as trilogies, 
In the third and last group or tetralogy the 
Republic was to stand first. Then were to 
follow the Z'imaeus, Critias, and Hermocrates. 
This plan or order of the dialogues is ex- 
plained in the introduction to the 7imaeus. 
Consequently, according to the argument 
used above, this introduction was probably 
the last part of the whole group to be com- 
mitted to writing. The Jtepublic was the 
first. The other two dialogues, if they were 
written at all, were written in the period 
between the Jepublic and the preface of the 
Timaeus. 

The first dialogue in this series, the 
Republic, was the most well known, most 
criticized, most laughed at among all Plato’s 
works. Contemporary references to it seem 
to show that it originally consisted of the 
first four books of what is now the Republic. 
But after the publication of these Plato 
went on building new defences and throwing 
up new ramparts before the position he had 
taken in these four. The fun made of the 
Republic by Theopompus in his Stratiotides, 
and possibly the attacks of other comedians, 
endeared its four books beyond measure to 
their author. He reiterated part of them 
immediately in a fifth book. And the point 
there insisted upon returns again to our 
ears in the Zimaeus and, as a still fainter 
echo, in the Critias (110 B). Five books, 
then, seem to have formed the original 
Republic, or Todcreéa as it is called in the 
introduction of the 7%imaeus. 

In this introductiori we have a very 
careful analysis of these five books. It even 
goes so far as to borrow metaphors and 
similes from the Republic. Thus it calls the 
discussion a feast, in imitation of Book i. 
and compares the guardians to mercenaries, 
as in Book iv. Finally, toward the close 
of this introduction, Socrates asks: ‘ Have 
we now said enough for a brief summary of 
yesterday’s discourse or do we feel that 
anything is lacking in our account!’ 
Timaeus immediately replies: ‘Not at all, 
you have described exactly what was said, 
Socrates.’ And yet Socrates has gone no 
further than the fifth book, or half-way 
through the Republic as we have it in its 
present form. 

Now we are told by ancient tradition that 
Plato edited two books of the Republic first, 
and that he was filing and retouching this 
dialogue on his very death-bed. Moreover, 
since the time of Hermann, when the form 




















and composition of the Mepublic was first 
seriously considered, various critics have 
argued that its parts were composed at 
different periods. Differences in both style 
and subject-matter seem to favour such a 
conclusion. These critics agree that the last 
five books fall mainly into two parts, vi.-vii. 
and viii.-ix.; with Book x. standing some- 
what by itself. Hermann, Gesch. und 
System, pp. 537-541, makes four or five 
separate ‘masses’ of our Republic. His 
fivefold division was 1., il.-iv., Viii.-ix., V.-vii., 
x. Siebeck, Jahns Jahrb. 1885, p. 225, 
adopts Hermann’s fourfold division, i., ii.-iv., 
v.-ix., x., without change. Krohn, P/. Staat, 
p. 261, gives the order i.-iv., viii.-ix., v., x., 
vi.-vii. ; Pfleiderer, Pl. Frage (1888), p. 10, 
the order i.-v. + viii.-ix., x., vi.-vii.; and 
Chioppelli, Zeclestazuse, pp. 110 ff., the order 
i-Iv., V., Vill.-ix., V1.-vii. 

In consequence of both the external 
tradition and the internal evidence of 
revision in the Republic, and of there being 
two chief divisions in that part of it which 
follows the fifth book, it seems probable, in 
the first place, that these parts were not 
there when the introduction of the Zimaeus 
was written, and furthermore that they 
represent what Plato had once intended to call 
the ‘ Critias’ and ‘ Hermocrates.’ 

Accordingly, these last two once existed 
as independent dialogues. At the time when 
Plato began grouping his works into 
tetralogies he tried to combine these two 
dialogues with the 7’imaeus and the first five 
books of the Republic. For this purpose he 
wrote the introduction to the Zimaeus and 
to the Critias. The latter resulted merely 
in an expansion of a story in the 7imaeus. 
Thus there was evidently some difficulty in 
finding new material. Whether for this, or 
for some other reason, the projected tetralogy 
failed and the substance of the Critias and 
Hermocrates was joined immediately to the 
five books of the original Republic. This 
proceeding, although creating the most 
majestic work in the history of philosophy, 
required a vast amount of harmonizing and 
readjusting of parts. It occupied Plato 
until his last moments and, in consequence, 
the introduction to the Zimaeus and that to 
the Critias were allowed to stand as they 
remain to-day either from oversight or from 
a haughty disregard of broken promises. 

In this way the Republic has come to be 
thrice the size of the ordinary Platonic 
dialogue. In making his work so large and 
comprehensive, Plato has forgotten the 
limits which the nature of man puts to con- 
tinuous conversation. While the other 
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Platonic dialogues would take from two to 

four hours for their oral delivery, the 
Republic is found to require twelve. It is 
quite unreasonable to suppose a company of 
eight or ten persons enduring a discussion 
of this length without a break. Although 
less than one third of the size of the Republic, 
the Zimaeus is called by its author ‘a long 
journey.’ 

Like the Republic in length are the Laws. 
They too are nothing but a synthesis of 
various dialogues and treatises put together, 
as tradition tells us, after Plato’s death by 
Philip of Opus. The Laws have, however, 
been studied from this point of view by only 
a very few critics. Among these Zeller and 
Bruns stand easily first. The former finds 
that the end of i. and the end of ii. stand 
with vii. rather than in their present 
situations. The first four books of the Laws, 
which Plato calls the ‘ prelude,’ would form 
a good-sized dialogue by themselves. Yet 
even they contain very discordant elements. 
The construction of the Zaws was checked in 
the process of combining the materials, 
rather than at a time when these were them- 
selves unready. At the same time, it is 
more difficult to tell just what these com- 
ponent parts are, because they all seem to 
belong to about the same period. 

Books viii.-ix. of the Republic describe 
Plato’s theory of the evolution of govern- 
ment. It may have been urged by opponents 
that no historical facts bore out his theory. 
For in fact there were none. In order to 
help the matter, Plato in the Laws appeals 
to certain antediluvian and mythical condi- 
tions to sustain his point. The same effort 
was evidently to be made in the C'ritias by 
means of the myth of Atlantis and certain 
traditions of ancient Athens. The difficulty 
of thus weaving together the mythical and 
the theoretic, and making a strong case out 
of them, perhaps accounts partly for the 
incompleteness of the Critias. 

The name Critias was eminently suitable 
for a dialogue such as is contained in Books 
viii. and ix. The historical Critias, like the 
author of these books, had the most bitter 
hatred of democracy. He had led in revolu- 
tions and in plots to overthrow the Athenian 
state. Besides this he was the author of a 
work on constitutions, and some verses of a 
poem (composed by him) on this subject still 
remain. He would therefore be a person well 
suited to conduct a dialogue on the state. 
He was well adapted to describe it, as it 
lapsed from the perfect government of a 
mythical Athens to the hateful democracy 
that in the end destroyed him. 
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Books vi. and vii. of the Republic treat of 
the philosopher-king. Now in the group 
Theaetetus, Sophist, Statesman, the concluding 
member of the tetralogy was to be the 
dialogue Philosopher. Even as far back as 
1846 Ludwig Spengel conjectured that this 
was nothing less than what now stands in 
the Republic as vi. and vii. We have now 
added to this the further conjecture that 
this dialogue was the Hermocrates during an 
intermediate period: Plato tried to make 
with it the tail-piece first of one tetralogy— 
calling it the Philosopher—and then of 
another—now calling it the //ermocrates ; 
finally he allowed it to be absorbed into the 
Republic. 

Why Hermocrates was chosen as a leader, 
is not so evident. Possibly it was through 
a desire for symmetry. For thus two parts 
of the tetralogy would be conducted by men 
from the West, two by Athenians. We are 
told by the scholiast that Hermocrates com- 
bined statesmanship and philosophy. If 
this statement has any foundation, he would 
be the right man to hold discourse on the 
philosopher-king, as contemplated in the 
Sophist and realized, in a manner, in Books 
vi. and vii. of the Republic. 


It will, doubtless, seem very arbitrary 
thus to shift about a dialogue, change its 
name and its speakers, and transfer it from 
a tetralogy of dialogues composed in the 
direct form of narrative to another group in 


the indirect. An examination, however, of 
Plato’s method of composing a dialogue will 
show that the changes here mentioned are 
external. The thought and the essential 
form of expressing it could easily remain 
the same during all such alterations. 

The Platonic dialogues were, generally 
speaking, an imitation of the Greek drama ; 
but were not, like it, intended primarily for 
acting. As almost all the glory of letters 
during the fifth century at Athens was 
centred in the drama, Plato allowed his 
philosophy to take as far as possible that 
form. The chief difference was that he 
wrote to be read and in prose : the dramatic 
authors wrote in verse and for acting. 

A large part of Plato’s works are thus in 
direct dialogue with the abbreviated name 
of the speaker placed just before his own 
words. In the Theaetetus (143 B, C) this 
question of the direct and indirect form is 
discussed, and there, in the note-book of 
Euclides, the preference is given to the 
direct form. This was, however, merely for 
the sake of brevity, and in spite of the fact 
that the story was told to him by Socrates 
in the indirect form. Teichmiiller, Zit. 


Fehden ii. pp. 13 and 309, and Schone, Plat. 
-rotag. (1862), p. 8, in arguing the question 
of the chronology of the dialogues, make 
use of this very passage. Yet, curiously 
enough, as Zeller notices, they arrive at 
opposite conclusions. Teichmiiller regards 
the direct dialogue as the cruder in form, 
the later in date. Schine regards the direct 
dialogue as the more finished artistically, 
the earlier chronologically. 

The truth probably lies just between them. 
The indirect form is more perfect in finish. 
For those that are set in it are Plato’s most 
polished works. The Phaedo, Euthydemus, 
Protagoras, Charmides and Symposium, not 
to speak of the Republic, make up a list in 
which there are at least four that from a 
literary point of view are each superior to 
any other dialogue of Plato. The dialogues 
of Xenophon are also in the indirect form ; 
and he is above all a writer strong on the 
artistic side. 

Secondly, the indirect dialogues, as far as 
form is concerned, are a later development 
with Plato than the direct ones. In the 
early period he wrote intending to have his 
dialogue circulated in manuscript among a 
reading public. In the same way Landor’s 
Imaginary Conversations are written for 
circulation. When his popularity had in- 
creased, there must have arisen in Plato’s 
mind a desire that his best dialogues should 
be in such form that they could be read 
aloud and reach the public through its ears. 
Isocrates, his rival, was winning great favour 
by having his orations read in this way. 
Thus Plato turned away slightly from 
imitating the drama, and put his dialogues 
into a form more akin to oratory or to prose 
narrative. He consequently struck out the 
abbreviated names of speakers, which made 
reading aloud comparatively difficult, and 
inserted the phrases ‘ said I,’ ‘said he’ and 
similar expressions in their place. He did 
not do this, however, quite thoroughly. 
Small pieces of direct dialogue were still 
kept at the beginnings and ends of some of 
the indirect dialogues, as a sort of reminder 
of the earlier form. Besides the direct and 
indirect dialogue Plato finally tried a third 
form. This was the continuous treatise, 
uninterrupted by question and answer. 
This is found in the Zimaeus and in some of 
the books of the Zaws. And, like the 
indirect dialogue, it is suited for reading 
aloud before an audience. 

Plato thus wrote a large number of his 
dialogues in the direct form and continued 
to do so probably to the end of his life. 
But meantime a change of relation toward 
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his audience caused him to prefer the indirect 
form, and he recast some of his more popular 
works in this new mould. Thus in form they 
belong to a late period, while in content they 
may fit into various earlier stages of his 
literary career. Probably at about the same 
time with this change to the narrative form 
came also the desire for grouping the 
dialogues. A group naturally should have 
but one form for all its members. Con- 
sequently, in the group of the Vheaetetus, 
Sophist, Statesman, and Philosopher, the 
Philosopher would evidently have been a 
direct dialogue, But if, as supposed above, 
it was afterward fused into our present 
Republic it was then made indirect in form. 

In brief, the result of this argument is, 
that a Platonic dialogue, irrespective of the 
date of the original composition, finally had 
one of three forms :— 
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(a) direct dialogue—used at all periods ; 

(8) indirect dialogue—made by recasting 
the direct dialogue ; and 

(y) continuous discourse—represented by 
the Zimaeus and parts of the Laws. 

In his desire to unite his dialogues into 
larger groups, Plato promised a tetralogy, 
(a) Theaetetus, Sophist, Siatesman, Philosopher. 
Later he took away the Philosopher, and 
with the intention of calling it Hermocrates, 
projected a tetralogy (d), Republic (i.-v.), 
Timaeus, Critias, Hermocrates. After drop- 
ping the names of the last two and fusing 
them with the first the result was (c), the 
Republic (i.-x.) and the 7imaeus, as we have 
them at the present day. 

G. B. Hussey, 
University: of Chicago. 


THE CALENDAR IN THE 7TRACHINIAE OF SOPHOCLES. 


In submitting some observations upon 
the chronological framework of the story 


adopted by Sophocles in the 7'rachiniae, I 
desire to guard at once against a misunder- 
standing which is obvious and _ possibly 


prejudicial. In the present state of 
mythological controversy it may be difficult 
to advance the proposition that a certain 
Heraclean legend is closely connected with a 
certain development of the Calendar, with- 
out being suspected of a desire to fortify 
the theory which makes the hero himself a 
symbol and representative of the sun. Be 
it said therefore emphatically, that with this 
theory, or with any Heracles other than the 
human combatant familiar to Greek legend 
as we actually know it, we have for the 
present not the smallest concern. Our 
proposition is simply that, in respect of the 
chronological framework, the story presented 
in the Zrachiniae exhibits and is founded 
upon a certain calendar, and certain institu- 
tions relating to the calendar, which existed 
when the story was first thrown into this 
shape; and that this fact, interesting in 
itself as a piece of historical evidence, is 
not without significance even for the reader 
of Sophocles, as accounting for some 
peculiarities of structure and expression, 
which were naturally accepted by the poet 
from his traditional authority, but would 
not be justifiable if we supposed them 
invented by him for the purpose of his play. 


Manifestly all this may be true, whether 
the hero was or was not by remote origin 
symbolic of the sun, or symbolic at all. 
That has nothing to do with the matter. 

The story of the 7rachiniae, as compared 
with other legends of the Attic stage, 
presents a chronology uncommonly copious 
and precise. The event of the play is the 
death of the hero, agreeing in date with 
the terms of an oracle, received by himself 
at Dodona, which, with oracular ambiguity, 
fixed ‘the end of his labours’ at the com- 
pletion of the twelfth year from the date of 
the prophecy. His wanderings occupied, 
with the exception of visits to his home 
‘rare as those of the husbandman at seed- 
time and harvest to a distant farm’, the 
whole of his time, and from the last of these 
absences he returns only to die. At his 
last departure he solemnly delivered to his 
wife the tablet containing the oracle, ex- 
plaining to her that there wanted then ‘a 
year and three months’ to the date fixed, 
so that if by that time he were not heard 
of, she must presume his death, for which 
case he made disposition. At the opening 
of the play the prescribed period has 
elapsed, that is to say, ‘fifteen months’ 
according to the wife, though another 
speaker marks the duration as ‘ twelve 
months’ (Z'rach. 44 foll., 155 foll., 647 foll., 
821 foll., 1164 foll.). 

Now, as compared with the habitsof ancient 
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Greek legend, this chronology is, as we have 
said, uncommonly full and exact, especially 
with regard to the duration of the last 
absence. We do not usually find, in the 
tales adopted by the tragedians, dates 
precise to the month, or dates unnecessary 
for the comprehension of the facts, or indeed 
any dates at all. If we had been simply 
informed that at the opening of the play 
the time had arrived which was fixed by the 
oracle for the end of Heracles’ labours, we 
should have had all that we needed and as 
much as we usually get. It is already 
something extra, when we are told that this 
time is twelve years from the giving of the 
oracle ; and still more remarkable is the 
superfluous specification of fifteen months 
(or twelve months) as the distance of this 
same time from that of the last departure. 
Terms of months are very rarely mentioned 
in Attic drama, never, I think, except in 
connexion with natural processes regularly 
so limited, such as the ‘six months’ of the 
herdsman’s summer in the hills (Oed. Z'yr.), 
or the ‘ten months’ of the woman’s 
gestation (Jon). As being an artificial term, 
limited only by the events of the story, this 
‘fifteen months’ is perhaps unique. Odd 
therefore also, in the circumstances, is the 
variation already noticed in the number, 
from fifteen months (v. 44) to twelve 
(v. 648). A period of fifteen months might 
no doubt be described loosely as ‘a year,’ 
but why it should be called ‘ twelve months’ 
is not obvious. If the exact length of the 
period was not important (and in the 
existing play there is nothing to show that 


it was), why number the months? And if 
it was important, why number them 
wrong ¢ 


Passing by for the moment other questions 
which will emerge when we come to explana- 
tion, we may remark that chronology is not 
the only matter in which we find herea 
numerical precision beyond the apparent 
need. Concerning the sacrifice with which 
Heracles celebrated his final victory, and 
which became the occasion of his death, we 
are told (v. 760) that ‘he began his offering 
with twelve bulls, free from blemish, the 
first of the spoil ; but altogether he brought 
a hundred victims, great or small, to the 
altar.’ To Sophocles, so far as appears, 
these figures signified nothing, except 
generally the magnificence of the ceremony ; 
but that they were once significant remains 
clear even in his version, which presents 
not only the specific combination of 12 and 
100, but also a sharp and unexplained 
opposition between the two figures, the one 





apparently correcting something which 
might have been wrong or defective in the 
other, 


Cal a , » > A“ » 
Tavpoktovel pev Swdex’ éxteAels Exwv 
Aeias drapyiny Bods: drap ra wav’ dpod 
éxatov mpoonye Tuppeyn Booknpara. 


It is now to be shown that all these facts, 
with others, hang together, and have one 
common origin in a certain calendric practice, 
to which the story was originally adjusted. 
It will be simplest first to state this practice 
continuously, and then to justify the state- 
ment by reference to the Sophoclean expres- 
sions which it serves to account for and 
elucidate. 

The calendar in question, like all ancient 
calendars, presupposes a time, of very 
remote antiquity, when infant agriculture 
was content with empirical notes of the 
seasons, and the course of the sun had not 
yet been measured or divided. Time was 
then reckoned, on a decimal system, by 
days, and by ‘moons’ counted, as the nearest 
decimal approximation, at 30 days. The next 
denomination (the year, so far as there was 
then any year) was the ten moons, and the 
next the hundred moons, probably the 
largest unit by which in those times it was 
ever found necessary to reckon. Each 
period, moon, ten-moon, and hundred-moon, 
was marked by an appropriate ritual, and 
the largest, the hundred-moon, by a great 
calendric feast with a corresponding sacrifice 
of one hundred victims. This institution 
offered, besides its symmetry, the incidental 
advantage of a simple and symmetrical 
rectification of the inevitable error in days. 
With thirty days to a moon, the end of the 
hundredth moon would so fall, in relation to 
the end of a true moon, that by allowing 
ten days for the feast itself it might be cele- 
brated with a quite respectable appearance 
of accuracy. Next, with the increasing 
importance of agriculture came the observa- 
tion of the solar year, and the connected 
practice of counting moons not by tens but 
by twelves. The minor period or common 
year was now a twelve-month, 360 days, and 
the major period, or ‘ great year,’ by analogy 
twelve twelve-months. Accordingly at the 
calendric feast which marked the period, 
the supremacy of the number 12, and also 
the fact that each twelve-month made up 
(as was at first supposed) a perfect solar 
course, was recognized by a principal sacri- 
fice of ‘twelve perfect’ animals ; while, to 
propitiate antique usage, the number 100 
was nevertheless retained as the total of 


























indiscriminate victims. And if sacrifice 
could have persuaded the heavenly bodies to 
be reasonable, all would now have been well. 
But of course it could not escape notice 
that in fact, though the single year seemed 
correct to the sun, the ‘great year’ was 
much too short, the end of the twelve 
tweive-months preceding the expected solar 
epoch by a very considerable space. In this 
discrepancy itself however, the depositaries 
of religious learning supposed themselves 
to have detected, upon further observation, 
an element of rationality ; for the defect 
was estimated to amount exactly, as in fact 
it did amount very nearly, to sixty days or 
two months. The discordance thus revealed, 
adjusted since by innumerable and highly 
complicated devices, was adjusted then by a 
method which had at least the advantage of 
an irreducible simplicity. The whole com- 
plement of sixty days, or two months, was 
added to the last year of the twelve; but 
as it seemed irrational and improper that 
there should not be in every ‘ twelve-month’ 
twelve months and no more, the increase 
was made, in a fashion of which the history 
of the calendar presents frequent examples, 
by means of an artificial or pretended 
‘month’. In the last ‘twelve-month’ the 
first eleven months were ordinary months 
of thirty days, but the last ‘month’ con- 
sisted of an ordinary month plus the 
complement, that is to say, it had ninety 
days, and was, vulgarly speaking, not a 
month but three months. The residual 
error (for of course there was still a residue) 
would accumulate so slowly that a primitive 
society would be content to rectify it by 
arbitrary and occasional expedients, and the 
feast could be celebrated without suspicion 
of impiety. 

It is to this condition of the calendar 
that the story of Heracles was adapted by 
the narrator, whose version descended to 
Sophocles. Probably (though this supposi- 
tion is not necessary) it was held that the 
system had originated with Heracles or 
with his adventures, and that he actually 
founded the calendric feast in the form 
which corresponded to the improved system, 
as he was believed to have founded the 
feast at Olympia, itself calendric, and 
others of the same character. At all 
events the chronological scheme of the 
story is calculated by this system, and 
designed to exhibit it. Heracles, like other 
heroes in legend and like the offending gods 
in Hesiod, is condemned to a period of 
expiatory labour, measuring the length of a 
Meyas énautTds, magnus annus, or ‘ great 
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year’, The length and divisions of this 
period are set forth to him in a tablet 
which he receives at Dodona, containing a 
symbolic representation of the calendric 
cycle. With the beginning of each year he 
is to go forth from his home to a fresh 
adventure or course of adventures, and 
with the end of each year he is to return, 
Accordingly, upon his departure for the 
twelfth course, he delivers the tablet to his 
wife, explaining to her that according to 
its significance this ‘year’ is the last, and 
that it differs in length from the other eleven, 
that is to say, that for the last ‘month’ 
is to be reckoned not an ordinary month, 
but a term of three ordinary months. 
Finally, having worked out the sentence, 
he returns and celebrates the great feast 
with the symbolic offerings since customary. 
Of course this chronological scheme did 
not make the story, of which the main 
interest lay from the first, where it lies now, 
in the adventures and destiny of the hero; 
though for the primitive audience, by whom 
the adjustment of the cycle, rude as it 
seems to us, must have been regarded as 
a work of mysterious and superhuman 
wisdom, profoundly important to life and 
religion, the chronological scheme itself 
had probably more interest than we can 
easily appreciate. 

We are now to see how much there is in 
the play of Sophocles which from his 
altered point of view is not meaningless 
indeed nor offensive, but nevertheless not 
accounted for and not perfectly intelligible, 
until we refer his expressions to that his- 
torical authority, the lines and language of 
which he inevitably followed, even where 
they were no longer of much significance. 
We can justify for instance the strangely 
mysterious terms in which Deianira de- 
scribes the tablet delivered to her by Hera- 
cles at his last departure, ‘an ancient 
tablet, inscribed with tokens, which he had 
never brought himself to explain to me 
before, many as were the ordeals to which 
he had gone forth. ... And he fixed the time ; 
saying that when a year and three months 
should have passed since he had left the 
country, then he was fated to die ; or, if he 
should have survived that term, to live 
thenceforth an untroubled life.’ Now 
what the tablet contained, according to the 
account which we receive lcng afterwards 
from Heracles, was simply the words or 
substance of the oracle, taken down in 
writing by the hero himself, to the effect 

1 157 foll. Prof. Jebb’s version, from which I cite 
generally, unless the context shows otherwise, 
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that his labours should end at the expira- 
tion of twelve years from that time. If 
this were so, there really seems to be little 
reason for calling it ‘ancient’, and still less 
reason why Heracles should have spoken 
to his wife of his own note as if it were 
something abstruse and required explana- 
tion. Indeed we might even ask why the 
tablet should be so prominent in the story, 
or should figure there at all, since it adds 
nothing either in substance or weight to 
the all-sufficient evidence of Heracles. But 
when, as was the original conception, this 
tablet contained the ‘ tokens’ or symbols of 
a calendrie cycle, when it was actually in 
existence as a venerable relic, and was 
supposed to have existed from a dateless 
antiquity in the divine archives, until the 
day came when through Heracles it was 
revealed to mankind, the language applied 
to it by Deianira was perfectly natural, 
and the thing itself an essential feature in 
the story. We are reminded of the bronze 
tablet, recording a far more scientific im- 
provement of the same kind, which was 
dedicated at Olympia in the fifth century 
by the mathematician Oenopides of Chios. 

But above all, it is in the calendric 
import of the legend that we are to find 
the reason for its chronological details, and 
not only for the existence of these details 
(which, as was said above, is itself remark- 
able), but still more for the striking pecu- 
liarities of the language in which they are 
given by Sophocles. We see, for example, 
that there is, or at least there once was, 
something more than a graceful verbiage in 
‘the divine word of the old prophecy which 
said that when the twelfth year should 
have run through its full tale of months, it 
should end the series of toils for the true- 
born son of Zeus’. 


e , , >. , 
bore TeACOMNVOS Exepor 
dwd€xatos dporos dvadoxay Teety TOVwY 
a 9 
7 Aws abromardu.? 


Those who first used this language, or 
language closely resembling it, meant by 
each word exactly what it implies. It was 
‘the twelfth year’, or rather ‘the twelfth 
tillage’, which ‘ came to its end by comple- 
tion of months’, because this twelve-month, 
the last of the cycle, and not any other, 
received the supplementary months required 
to bring the period of twelve ‘twelve- 
months’ into agreement with the tillages, 
that is to say with the facts of nature and 
the necessities of agriculture. The twelfth 


11164 foll. ° 824 


year, by means of the supplement, coin- 
cided in its termination with the ‘tillages’, 
whereas throughout the cycle up to this 
year there was a progressive discordance. 

But if here the language of Sophocles 
receives, by relation to its origin, a more 
full significance, there are elsewhere places, 
where, apart from this relation, it is hardly 
to be understood or justified at all. ‘He 
fixed the time; saying that, when a year 
and three months should have passed since 
he had left the country, then he was fated’ 
&e. Undoubtedly this is what Sophocles 
meant his Deianira to say. And this is the 
fashion in which he words it :— 


xpovov mporagéas, ws Tpiunvov yvika 
xépas arein kaviatoros BeBus, 

28 oe a” , ~ 
tor 7) Oavetv xpetn oe x.7.X. 


That the poet wrote évatvows (and not 
éviavcov, a8 expositors naturally wish that 
he had) must be taken as certain, the 
substitution and preservation of the 
nominative being on the contrary hypothesis 
incredible. And Professor Jebb, who duly 
retains the nominative, seems also to indi- 
cate justly, what may be said for the con- 
struction, as an equivalent for the meaning 
of Sophocles. It is just ‘conceivable’, that 
tpipnvov (xpdvov) Kaviatcs Beds should 
mean ‘gone for a year and three months’, 
the nominative being mentally explained as 
adapted to BeBds, upon the analogy of 
xpovios HAGE, xOifos €By and the like. But 
it is a question to be asked, what possible 
advantage there could be in such a con- 
tortion, and what put the obnoxious nomin- 
ative into the poet’s' mind. And _ the 
answer is that he is repeating, as all men do, 
when they write or speak upon consecrated 
themes, the language of tradition, although, 
as he would interpret it, it has altogether 
ceased to be natural. If the ‘three months’ 
and the ‘year’ are to be added together, to 
express them in different cases is to verge 
on absurdity. But the equal correctness of 
either case offered a natural device to those 
who meant, and were known to mean, that 
the two terms were not to be added together, 
but counted separately to the same termina- 
tion. The tablet, as explained by Heracles 
to Deianira, showed that this twelfth of 
twelve ‘years’, the ‘year’ of his last 
absence, was to be more than an ordinary 
year, that it was to conclude with a period 
of three months, a ypovos tpiunvos, substi- 
tuted for the last of its twelve months, and 


3 164 foll, 
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counting as the last month of it. And he 
fixed therefore the time, when he was to be 
expected home or assumed to be dead, as 
the time ‘when his absence should have 
covered the three-month, and (thereby) 
have covered the (extended) year.’ When 
Sophocles elsewhere designates the same 
period as ‘ten months and then five more’,! 
he is translating the archaic formula, as he 
understood it, into language of his own, 
and translates it, as we see from his cita- 
tion, not exactly. ‘Fourteen months’, not 
‘fifteen months’, would have been the 
correct equivalent in common parlance, and 
neither expression would have been truly 
archaic ; for according to the primitive 
reformers of the calendar, the last ‘ year’ 
of their cycle was a twelve-month just as 
truly as the rest. This also Sophocles, 
faithful as a poet loves to be to sacred 
tradition, whether comprehended or not 
comprehended, allows us to see, when, not- 
withstanding his ‘ten months and _ five 
months more’, he permits his Chorus to de- 
signate this self-same period of expectation 
as Svoxaidexapnvov xpdvov or ‘long months 
twelve’.2 That the last of these months 


must be a xpdvos tpizyvos was no reason for 
disallowing the designation ‘twelvemonth’ 


to the final year. On the contrary it 
was a principal merit of the scheme that it 
achieved a reconciliation with the heavenly 
bodies without distressing piety and sense 
by a departure from the accustomed names 
of things. Such is, and in all times has 
been, the regular way of progress in this 
department of life; change the thing, if 
you must ; but for that very reason do not 
change the words. 

Again, in the verses which immediately 
succeed this reference to ‘the three months’ 
and ‘the year’, we have other language 
confessed to be obscure, but explicable, as I 
think, by the same hypothesis. It follows 
ancient form, that is to say, without much 
regard to change in the signification. 


a > # ‘ cal e / 
Toiadr’ édppate pds Ocdv cipappeva 
cal « 4 > aA , 
tov HpakAeiwv éxteAcvtacbar rove, 
ws THv Tadaov dyyov avdnaal ore 
Awddn dioodv éx TeAerddwv épy. 


‘Such, he said, was the doom ordained by 
the gods to be accomplished in the toils of 
Heracles; as the ancient oak at Dodona 
had spoken of yore, by the mouth of the 
two Peleiades.’ How the ancient oak pro- 
posed to construe the genitive rv ‘HpaxAciwv 


144, 2 648, 


zovwv, or how Sophocles construed it, are 
questions which, as will be seen by a refer- 
ence to Professor Jebb, have exercised com- 
mentators and emendators not a little. As 
to Sophocles, we may well agree with Pro- 
fessor Jebb, that for him it was a ‘genitive 
of connexion, equivalent to the genitive 
with zepi, and going with the whole 
phrase civappéva éxreXevtacba rather than 
with either word alone. “He said that 
such things were destined to be accom- 
plished in regard to the toils of Heracles.”’’ 
But it remains none the less clear, that, to 
common apprehension, the genitive ought 
to depend strictly on éxreAevtaéoOa, and the 
translation ought to be ‘Such, he said, was 
the result ordained by the gods to be 
accomplished dy the toils of Heracles’ ; 
and if no one propounds this version, that 
is only because, from the position of 
Sophocles, such a statement would be 
scarcely explicable. Nevertheless it is 
likely that this, or something near it, was 
actually said and meant by ‘the ancient 
oak’, that is to say by the traditional 
authority which Sophocles follows as closely 
as he can. The thing, that was to ‘ result 
as an accomplishment from the toils of 
Heracles’, was the very thing which 
Sophocles has just before described, that is 
to say, the perfection and achievement of 
the cycle, the inestimable boon which, 
through and by means of the labours of 
Heracles, was to be realized and presented 
to the world. The dramatist, resolved, like 
Burke, when building with antique materials 
at all events ‘not to be guilty of tamper- 
ing’, repeats or paraphrases the prophetic 
dictum as he found it, and understands it in 
his own mind presumably as Professor Jebb. 

Further again, from this point of view 
we may perhaps get some light on the 
puzzling state in which we find the con- 
clusion of the Second Stasimon. We are 
justified in looking for it, because that ode 
contains, as we have seen, at least one 
borrowed phrase (dvoxadexayyvov ypovor), 
which is natural and significant only in 
reference to the primitive purport of the 
story, and not to the story as interpreted 
and partly remodelled by Sophocles. The 
situation is this. It has been announced 
that Heracles is about to celebrate his 
sacrifice in Euboea, the anointed robe has 
been sent to him there, and the Chorus now 
pray for the speedy completion of his return 
to his home in Trachis. 


> , , s 4 ‘ , 
adixoir adikoito’ py orain 
TOAVKWTOV OXNMA VAdS adTa, 












‘4 , 4 , > , 
mplv Tavde mpos TOAW avicete, 
vaca éxtiav 
dpeiwas, €vOa krXylerar Ovtijp: 
dbev poror tavdpepos 
Tas Teboris TayxpioTw 

4 > Ss 4 , l 
ovyKpabeis éxi tpopdce Opis. 


The last three lines were plainly meant 
to express the hope, that by Deianira’s 
philtre, the ointment upon the robe, the 
heart of Heracles may be turned to his 
wife ; but as they are given, they do not 
signify this, nor indeed anything. To this 
extent there is a general agreement. 
Jebb, accepting zavivepos (from Mudge) 
and gdpovs ‘(from M. Haupt and after 
Whitelaw’s dape) gives the text and trans- 
lation thus : 


” , , 
Obev poAot Tavipepos 
tas mebots TayxpioTw 
‘ > A / , ° 
avyKpabeis eri rpopuce pupovs.” 


‘Thence may he come, full of desire, steeped 
in love by the specious device of the robe, on 
which Persuasion hath spread her sovereign 
charm.’ On every point, so far as he 
carries the matter, he seems to me perfectly 
right : zavapepos ‘admits of no satisfactory 
explanation’, while zavinepos gives what is 
wanted to fill up and determine the force 
of ovyxpabeis: papovs, of the robe, or some- 
thing equivalent, is indispensable to com- 
plete the sense of tayypiotw éxi zpodace, 
words of which the integrity is certified by 
every sort of evidence that affects a textual 
problem. But there remains, before we 
can be contented, the question how then 
the MS. version was produced. That mere 
carelessness should make zavayepos out of 
mavipepos is possible, though, in this place 
and all things considered, we shall hesitate 
to call it probable. But whence and how 
came Oypost The resemblance to ¢ddpovs 
(even when we have gone back, with Prof. 
Jebb, to the Sophoclean spelling dapos) 
is but slight ; nor could it well explain, were 
it stronger, why one familiar word, which 
makes a plain sense, should have been 
altered to another, which makes none. 
Here is the point upon which our present 


1 655 foll. 

? We need not here consider the doubt left by 
Prof. Jebb between ovyxpadeis and the conjecture 
ovvtaxeis. It rests entirely upon the assumption of 
syllabic correspondence with v. 654, éféAvo’ émi- 
movov auépav. The sense of ovyxpabels (see Jebb) 
is unexceptionable, and the metre, as I think, also. 
The metrical objection to @npés is graver, but this 
also may be neglected, as @npés is otherwise con- 
demned, 
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discussion may bear. Let us remember 
that, when our MSS. of Sophocles give 
Onpos, they do not prove or even go to prove 
that contemporaries of the poet read that 
very word; we can infer only that they 
read either Onpds, or Oé€pos, or Oépovs, the 
script then still representing all three by 
Gepos. The copyist who in this place first 
converted Oepos to Onpds did so doubtless 
because, while @npds, of the Centaur, seemed 
at least to have some possibility of con- 
nexion with the subject, the other inter- 
pretations, Oépos and 6épovs, appeared to him 
inconceivable. But was he right? He was 
not right. His predecessor, who wrote 
Gepos, did not mean Oypds but Gépovs, which 
he gave, as he gave zavapepos (or perhaps 
mavnpepos), not carelessly but intentionally, 
presenting Sophocles absurdly indeed but 
nevertheless exactly as he was commonly 
read and sung. We wiil explain why. 
According to Sophocles, as we have just 
seen, the final sacrifice of Heracles was 
offered upon Mt. Cenaeum, the N.W. pro- 
montory of Euboea. But this was not the 
only form of the legend, and there is every 
reason to think that it was not the oldest. 
In the tale of Ovid, though* the deity is 
Cenaean Jove, the place is not Cenaeum, but 
the immediate neighbourhood of Mt. Oeta, 
in the entrance, that is to say, of Thermo- 
pylae, where as a historical fact the memory 
of Heracles prevailed. When we consider 
how closely the catastrophe of the sacrifice 
is connected with the removal of the dying 
hero to Oeta itself, we cannot but see that 
the scene of Ovid is natural, the scene 
of Sophocles unnatural to the verge of im- 
possibility. And when ‘we add that the top 
of Cenaeum never was, so far as appears, 
the scene of a great festival, and never was 
likely to be, whereas the gate of Thermo- 
pylae was a famous place of assembly, 
associated (as Sophocles himself notices in 
this very ode*) with just such gatherings 
as at Pytho, at Olympia, and elsewhere 
became the occasion of similar periodic cele- 
brations, we are confirmed in the conclusion 
that the transference of scene was from 
Thermopylae to Cenaeum, and not the other 
way. Nevertheless the change must have 
been made for grave reason, and the 
later version must have taken firm hold, 
or we should not find Sophocles adhering to 
it, as he does, notwithstanding its particular 
inconvenience as a theme for the Attic 
stage. By simply putting the sacrifice, like 
Ovid, in the proper place, the dramatist 
3 Metam. 9, 155 foll. 
4 637, 
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would have freed his story at a stroke from 
embarrassments which he ignores, but must 
have seen. Now the passage before us 
indicates what was the religious necessity 
which enforced this cumbersome alteration. 
The legend had to be changed, because it 
was the base and sanction of the calendric 
eycle, and the cycle proved to be wrong. The 
error was indeed not great, a defect of three 
days in the cycle of twelve years. But to 
correct it, by removing the anticipated feast 
tu the true season, would with lapse of time 
become imperative, if the plan was to be 
saved at all. The terminus of the cycle, 
according to the legend, was the end of the 
labours of Heracles, comprising in one 
event his return home, sacrifice, and death 
on Oeta, It was now discovered (it had to 
be discovered) that these terminal events 
had not been so nearly simultaneous, that 
the sacrifice had really preceded the death 
by a short interval—perhaps a day or two ; 
and to give plausibility to this, the scene 
of the sacrifice to Cenaean Zeus was 
relegated to the opposite coast and the 
promontory of Cenaeum. Incelebrating the 
festival according to the date of the sacrifice, 
whereas it should have been determined by 
the true ‘end’, that is the death, men had 
constantly anticipated the intention of the 
heavenly powers. And so, in the usual 
fashion, the credit of the gods was saved, 
and a place made for practical correction. 
We need not indeed suppose, that the sacri- 
fice on Cenaeum was then for the first time 
invented. That Heracles offered there a 
part of his spoil had probably always been 
an incident in the tale. What was new 
was to identify this as the final sacrifice, 
the occasion on which he received the fatal 
robe. 

To this amendment of the story and the 
practice refer both the traditional phrases 
presented by the MS. version of our passage. 
When it was said that from ‘the island altar’ 
Heracles éuore zavjpepos, came home with all 
his days, the point to be made was that only 
after this last journey from Euboea to Oeta, 
and not before, had he absolutely and 
exactly completed the period fixed by the 
gods for the instructive cycle of his toils. 
And the zpodacis Oépous, the pretence, or 
more strictly pre-appearance, of summer, sig- 
nified the error itself, which had been com- 
mitted, first in a manner by Heracles and 
since by mankind, in celebrating ‘ the close 
of his labours’ by a festival some days too 
soon. What was the exact solar epoch of 
the calendric feast does not appear in 
Sophocles; but it was certainly @épos, as 
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appears not only from the incidental de- 
scription of the meadows as summer haunt 
of oxen (Bovbepys v. 188), but plainly from 
the important part in the catastrophe which 
is played by the heat of the sun (vv. 685 
foll., 765 foll.). The variety of range, in 
which the word 6épos was applied, forbids 
any nearer definition than that the epoch 
fell somewhere in the warm half of the 
year; if we should connect it, as the 
allusion in Sophocles might suggest (v. 637), 
with the Amphictyonic assembly of historic 
ages, Oépos would be the harvest, and the 
time autumn, which is one of its many 
possible meanings. However, this question 
is of no importance: it was at any rate 
Gépos, and so called. 

Now it is a familiar literary phenomenon 
that traditional or consecrated phrases 
haunt the mind, and produce; especially 
when the theme in hand is itself sacred, 
all sorts of imitations and echoes. Under 
such influences Sophocles was composing, 
when he wrote, as it is justly inferred that 
he did, 


id , , 
dbev porXot TavijLepos 
tas weBots TayxpioTw 
‘ > .y , 4 
avykpabeis éxi mpopace pdpovs. 


His terms are not precisely those of the 
legend, but they are very like them, and 
pleased his ear the better for that likeness. 
But for common ears this delicacy was too 
much. Being led by the poet so near to 
the accustomed language, scribes, singers, 
and reciters took, as was to be expected, 
the last step for themselves, and repeated 
their nonsense 


o , , 
dOev poror TavnpLEpos 
Tas TeOodvs TayxpioTw 
. > ‘ , , 
ovyKpabels eri mpopacer Gépovs 


with no more qualms about the meaning 
than are felt by those who now chant with 
fervour ‘Or ever your pots be made hot 
with thorns, so let indignation vex him, 
even as a thing that is raw.’ 

Lastly, the existence of this archaic 
cycle, of which the memory and even the 
practice may well have survived in back- 
ward parts for a long time, will explain a 
tradition which has been a stumbling-block 
to historians of the calendar. The Octaeteris 
or Enneateris, the calenarie cycle chiefly 
used by the Greeks in historic times, had 
three complementary or intercalary months. 
Ancient authorities report! that originally 


1 See Smith’s Dict, Ant. Calendarium. 
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all these three months were inserted in the 


last year of the cycle. As applied to the 
Octaeteris, this is justly rejected as in- 
credible. This cycle was a scheme of con- 
siderable complication, presuming as its 
basis a system of wnegual months. We 
cannot believe that a society, settled and 
instructed enough to devise and work such 
a plan as this, would be contented with an 
error accumulating within eight years up to 
three months. It will at once be seen that, 
as an imperfect reminiscence of our rude 
archaic cycle, the statement becomes in- 
telligible. Our primitive intercalation was 
actually made in the last year of the then 
prevailing cycle; and though it did not 
really amount to three months, but to two, 
the fact, that it was made by means of a 
xpoves tpiunvos, offered a ready opportunity 


WHAT LED PYTHAGORAS TO THE 
BUILT OF 


ARISTOTLE, when comparing Plato’s doc- 
trine of causation with that of the 
Pythagoreans, states in the 
passage of the Metaphysics (A. 6) that Plato 
took the Pythagorean doctrine, merely 
changing the terminology: ri d¢ pébeéw 
rovvopa povov peteBarer of pev yap IvOayopeto 
pipyoe TH Ovta haciy elvac tov apibpor, 
HAdrov dé pebeSea, tovvoya peraBaddv. 

What did Pythagoras mean by the 
imitation of numbers? First let us ask 
what kind of numbers does he mean? Did 
he mean nothing more or less than the 
modern scientific doctrine that all natural 
phenomena may be expressed in mathe- 
matical formulae? This seems to be 
reading into Pythagoreanism, the first 
faltering step towards a scientific theory of 
the universe, the most advanced doctrines 
of our own age. Mankind always advances 
to the abstract from the concrete, and this 
principle must have prevailed in the first 
gropings of the early philosophers, as it did 
and still does in all else. As every one 
knows, Arithmos with the Greeks was far 


wider in use than our word Number. 
Arithmos included the whole field of 
mathematics. When Aeschylus represents 


Prometheus as the discoverer of Arithmos 
for mankind—dpiOpor, é~oxyov codiopatwv 
efedpov—meaning thereby that he was the 
founder of all which we call mathematics, 
he is using the term in its ordinary use 
among the Greeks of the fifth century. With 


familiar - 


for confusion with the three separate 
months intercalated under the common 
system. Indeed this confusion, or some 


such, seems to have been already made by 
Sophocles or before him, and _ probably 
helped to produce the interpretation ‘ fif- 
teen months’, which we have already cited 
as erroneous, 

In this account no pretence is made to 
have exhausted the subject. Probably there 
is much more in the play, which with closer 
examination or more knowledge might be 
proved to betray the influence of the 
primitive legend and its purpose. Enough 
has been said perhaps to show that the 
legend deserves attention, both for historical 
curiosity and for the sake of the literary 
flower to which it has served for a subsoil. 

A. W. VERRALL. 


DOCTRINE THAT THE WORLD WAS 
NUMBERS? 


Plato geometry and number still run 
together. The very terminology, as seen in 
the expressions érimedo. dpiHpoi, orepeoi 
dpOpoi, ‘superficial’ and ‘solid numbers,’ is 
sufficient to prove how indissoluble was the 
bond between number and geometry proper. 
When Socrates gives his demonstration of 
the doctrine of Anamnesis on the slave in 
the Jeno, he treats the construction of a 
square twice the size of a given one in a 
thoroughly concrete manner. The size of 
the square and the length of its side are 
expressed in feet. If Plato finds it so hard 
to deal with simply abstract or mere numer- 
ical numbers, how much more difficult was 
it for his forerunner, Pythagoras! It is 
therefore more probable that Pythagoras 
held that the world was made up of geo- 
metrical solids than that he held the modern 
doctrine. This too is the view held by the 
chief modern writers who have dealt with 
Pythagoreanism. Mr. Grote says (Plato I. 
p- 10), ‘Numbers were not separate 
from things (like the Platonic ideas) but 
mere fundamenta of things, their essence or 
determining principles ; they were moreover 
conceived as having magnitude and active 
force.’ 

But there is a passage in the Zimaeus 
of Plato which almost puts beyond doubt 
that Pythagoras held the doctrine that the 
universe (ra dvra) exists by the iraitation of 
solid numbers.! 

1 Plato, Tim. 58-61 C, 


























Plato there enumerates the several 
varieties of each element, fire, water, earth : 
he then proceeds to mention the attributes. 
The Demiurgus brought the four elements 
out of confusion into definite bodies and 
regular movements. He gave to each a 
body constructed upon the most beautiful 
proportions of arithmetic and geometry as 
far as this was possible.! Respecting such 
proportions the theory which Plato here 
lays out is admitted by himself to be a 
novel one, but it is most probably borrowed 
with more or less modification from the 
Pythagoreans. Every solid body is cireum- 
scribed by plane surfaces; every plane 
surface is composed of triangles: all 
triangles are generated out of two—the 
right-angled isosceles triangle, and the 
right-angled scalene or oblong triangle. 
Of this oblong there are infinite varieties, 
but the most beautiful is a right-angled 
triangle having the hypotenuse twice as 
long as the lesser of the two other sides 
(Zim. 53-54), 

From this sort of oblong triangle are 
generated the tetrahedron or pyramid, the 
octahedron, and the eikosihedron; from 
the equilateral triangle is generated the 
cube. The cube, as the most stable and 
solid, was assigned by the Demiurgus 
for the fundamental structure of earth; 
the pyramid for that of fire; the octa- 
hedron for that of air; the eikosihedron 
for that of water. Lastly the dodeka- 
hedron was assigned as the basis of 
structure for the spherical Kosmos itself, 
or Universe. Upon this arrangement, each 
of the three elements—fire, water, air— 
passes into the other ; being generated from 
the same radical triangle. But earth does 
not pass into either of the three, nor 
either of these into earth, being generated 
from a different radical triangle. The 
pyramid, as sharp and cutting, was 
assigned to fire as the quickest and most 
piercing of the four elements ; the cube, as 
the most solid and difficult to move, was 
allotted to earth, the stationary element. 
Fire was composed of pyramids of different 
size, yet each too small to be visible by 
itself, and becoming only visible when 
grouped together in masses; the earth was 
composed of cubes of different size, each 
invisible from smallness; the other elements 
in like manner each from its respective 
solid in exact proportion and harmony, as 
far as necessity could be persuaded to toler- 
ate. All the five regular solids were thus 
employed in the configuration of the new 

1 Timacus 53. 
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structure of the Kosmos. I have given 
Mr. Grote’s summary of chapters xix.-—xxi. 
of the Zimaeus: as he has no thesis to 
prove such as I have in view, his statements 
will be free from all suspicion of being ex 
parte. 

The notion that the Kosmos itself is a 
spherical dodekahedron naturally suggests 
another passage of Plato still more familiar 
than that of the 7imaeus. 

In the Phaedo (chapp. lviii. lix. § 109 
seq.) Plato gives us a set of kosmical views, 
which are again based on Pythagorean 
doctrines. 

If one could look down on the earth from 
space, it would appear just like a ball made 
up of twelve pieces of leather (éomep ai 
dwdexaoxuTot opaipar), variegated, picked out 
with colours, of which the colours known 
here are samples. 

He then describes at length the glories of 
that unseen region, enumerating the various 
hues, such as gold and purple and blue, 
which it presents; he proceeds to describe 
the perfection of things, then their perfect 
purity and freedom from all corruption, and 
finally the structure of the earth itself is 
described—‘the mountainsin like fashion and 
the stones in similar proportion possess both 
a smoothness and a transparency and colours 
more beautiful than those here; and of 
these the little stones in this world, the 
precious stones, are parts, such as sards and 
jaspers and smaragdi’ :— 

Ta Opn aoattws Kai Tors diPovs Exew ava 
tov abrov Adyov THv Te AeLdTHTA Kal THY Siadd- 
veiav kal Ta xpwyata Kardiwr dv kai Ta evOdde 
AGidia Ta ayaTwHpeva popia’ oiov capdia TE Kal 
idomidas kal cpapdydovs. 

Plato argues thus from the most beautiful, 
most pure, and most imperishable of all 
things in this world to substantiate his 
doctrine of the unseen world. The natural 
crystals are indeed the most perfect and 
most enduring of all things that we know. 

In later times the writer of the Apo- 
calypse forms his conception of the Holy 
City, the New Jerusalem, on the same 
analogy. The foundations of the city 
were garnished with all manner of precious 
stones, the first a jasper, the second sap- 
phire, the third a chalcedony, the fourth 
an emerald, the fifth sardonyx, the sixth 
sardius, ete. 

As Plato follows Pythagoras in the 
Timazus, so also he seems to be following 
him in the Phaedo. The doctrine of the 


Transmigration of Souls embedded in this 
same description is beyond doubt Pytha- 
gorean. 


Moreover it is generally agreed 
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that Pythagoras was the founder of the 
doctrine that the earth is a sphere, and to 
the Pythagoreans must be ascribed the first 
use of the word Kosmos in the sense of an 
ordered universe. 

The key to what Pythagoras meant by 
saying that 7a ovra had their existence by 
the imitation of numbers seems to be given us 
here. The great mass of the earth’s crust 
which we see around us is corrupt, and 
formed of amorphous matter, the rocks and 
stones are eaten away by the impure atmo- 
sphere and the brine of the sea. Were it 
not for these agencies we might see them in 
glorious intact forms and colours. There 
are certain objects however which lead us 
to this conclusion, the little stones called 
precious stones which are fragments of 
those diaphanous stones of perfect purity 
of which the unseen region is wholly 
compact. Is it overbold to suggest that 
Pythagoras from observing the perfect 
mathematical shapes of natural crystals was 
led to the conception that the world was 
built of numbers? If the objection is 
raised that it is a groundless assumption to 
suppose that Pythagoras ever had his 
attention called to any such objects as 
natural crystals, my answer is not far to 
seek. Diogenes Laertius says (viii. 1), 
Pythagoras was the son of the Samian 
Mnesarchus, a signet-engraver (daxrvdu0- 
yAvgov). Thus above all men Pythagoras 
had the shapes of precious stones forced 
upon his attention from his earliest 
days. We are not told anywhere that he 
was himself brought up to the same trade 
as his father, but from our knowledge of 
the way in which arts and trades were 
hereditary in Greece, as they are at this day 
in Oriental countries, we may not unreason- 
ably conjecture that he was brought up to 
his father’s trade, though he may have 
abandoned it when he came to manhood. 

That he would have approached the treat- 
ment of philosophy under the influence of 
his boyish training is rendered highly prob- 
able by the analogous case of Socrates. 
The latter introduces references and analo- 
gies borrowed not only from the trade of 
his father, Sophroniscus the statuary,’ but 
also from the calling of his mother Phaena- 
rete the midwife.” 

If any fact in the life of Pythagoras is 
well attested, it is that he went to Egypt, 
and there studied mathematics. Geometry 
was the branch of that subject which was 
the creation of the Egyptians. Combining 


1 Plato, Luthyphro 11 ©. 
2 Jb., Theaetetus 161 E. 


then his knowledge of crystallography 
gained from his father’s trade with that of 
Egyptian geometry, Pythagoras conceived 
the world built up of a series of material 
bodies imitating geometrical solids. 

Aristotle is in doubt as to whether the 
Pythagorean cause is material or formal.® 

The view that I have put forward explains 
this doubt ; for the Pythagorean cause is 
material, combined with the formal element 
of geometry. 

Plato mentions the pyramid, the octa- 
hedron or double pyramid, the eikosihedron, 
the cube, and the dodekahedron. Let us 
see what crystals suggesting such forms 
Pythagoras could have seen. An ordinary 
form of quartz crystal would give him 
a perfect pyramid and a double pyramid. 
The quartz crystal has been in use among 
primitive men everywhere as an amulet 
and ornament from the’earliest times. There 
are many Assyrian cylinders made of it 
and, what is still more to our purpose, it was 
regularly used by the Greeks who engraved 
that class of signet known as the Island 
gems.* 

Iron pyrites is widely diffused and was 
certainly known to the Greeks. It is found 
in cubes massed together. 


Theophrastus (Lap. § 14) most probably 


alludes to it. Galena ore has been found 
in great quantities in the ancient mines of 
Laurium. This substance crystallizes in 
cubes. 

Fluor spar exhibits the same form of 
crystallization, though I am not aware 
that any archaic Greek gems made of it 
have been brought to light. Assyrian 
cylinders made of this substance are 
known. 

The dodekahedron is found in nature 
in the common garnet. This was a stone 
well known to the Greeks and held in high 
favour both in the noble kind, which came 
from Carthage and Massilia, and also in the 
common coarse varieties which were found 
in Greece itself, both at Orchomenus and in 
the island of Chios (Theophrastus, Lap. 
$$ 18 and 33). It was so highly esteemed 
that Theophrastus devotes a special section 
to it, just as he does to the smaragdos. 
Both of these are placed at the head of his 
list of stones used by the engravers for 
signets. 

That the engravers of Samos were well 

3 Metaph. A. 6. This I owe to my friend Dr. 
Jackson. 

4 British Museum Cat. of Gems, Nos. 33, 57, 72. 
There is an early scaraboid gem in rock crystal in 
the Fitzwilliam Museum (No. 5). 
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acquainted with the smaragdos, a term 
which included down to the time of Theo- 
phrastus (315 B.c.) all the three kinds of 
the same beautiful crystal, the beryl, the 
emerald, and aqua marine—is put beyond 
doubt by the fact that the renowned signet 
of Polycrates, the tyrant of Samos (560- 
522 B.c.), which he cast into the sea to avert 
Nemesis, was a smaragdos engraved for 
him by the famous sculptor and engraver, 
Theodorus of Samos (Herod. iii. 41). The 
beryl was found in Cyprus, as we learn 
from Theophrastus (op. cit. 26), who alludes 
to the beautiful cylindrical hexagons in 
which it is found as rods (jaBdo). The 
Greeks used these elegant natural crystals 
as earrings. Such have been found in 
Cypriote graves. Long cylindrical beads 
of emeralds and beryls have been found 
in the archaic tombs of Rhodes. 

As Theophrastus certainly knew the 
difference between crystalline and amor- 
phous substances, there can be no reasonable 
ground for doubting that the engravers of 
archaic gems must have learned very early 
this difference. In fact it is absolutely 
certain that the observation of such a 
difference must have been first made by 
those whose profession it was to seek after 
crystals. 


Tue second volume of the excellent 
English translation of Holm’s History of 
(rreece} contains some of the best work of 
the historian. When we come into the clear 
field of historical fact, Holm’s narrative and 
exposition are masterly. It is in the dimmer 
regions where we find anecdote, legend, and 
history mixed that he is less satisfactory ; 
and his first volume is the weakest of 
the four. The weakness consists in a certain 
credulous caution, if I may use the expres- 
sion, in dealing with such a source, for 
example, as Herodotus. His excessive dis- 
trust of scepticism leads him into distrust 
of criticism. This defect is illustrated in 
vol. ii. in the account of the Persian war. 
The narrative of the campaign of Marathon 
given by Herodotus is simply reproduced 
by Holm, without any adequate recognition 
of the difficulties besetting that narrative, 


' History of Greece, by Adolf Holm. Translated 
from the German. Vol. ii. The Fifth Century p.c. 
London and New York: Macmillan. 1896. Price €s. 
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I have purposely left to the last the 
eikosihedron of the Zimaeus. No such 
crystalline form is known in nature. It is 
strange that Plato should have taken a 
number which gives no relation to the octa- 
hedron. The Pythagoreans held the num- 
ber 24 of great value. It was the product 
of 1 x 2 x 3 x 4, just as the sum of these 
first four digits was 10, If Plato had 
taken a 24-sided figure, it would have been 
in relation to 4 and 8 (the pyramid and 
double pyramid), and it would have had a 
prototype in nature. But for our purpose 
it is unnecessary to discuss what Plato 
meant. With him the mathematical side 
was completely detached from the natural 
phenomenon, the observation of which had 
probably led Pythagoras to conceive that 
the world existed by the imitation of 
natural crystals. 

Imitation was an excellent term to 
employ. Every one conversant with crystal- 
lography knows how frequently crystals are 
mis-shapen, the facets irregular. Pytha- 
goras as a practical engraver could not help 
observing this and feeling that they fre- 
quently were not perfect mathematical 
solids, but attempted imitations of such, 
more or less imperfect. 

WiLiiAM RipGeway. 








in which the Persians are represented as 
acting like children. Any one who reads 
critically the Herodotean account must see 
that Herodotus had not the smallest idea 
why the battle was fought, and had a very 
inadequate notion of how it was fought. He 
has colJected a number of details, some true, 
others absurd ; which, as he relates them, 
are without any inner connexion. 

In his extremely interesting and im- 
portant historical studies on Herodotus 
(vol. ii. of his recent edition of Books iv., 
v., vi.) Mr. Reginald Macan has devoted a 
hundred pages to an elaborate examination 
of the problems connected with Marathon. 
He has not only done good service by his 
minute criticism of all the extant evidence, 
but he has made a distinct contribution to 
the reconstruction of the battle. 

The first important step was taken by 
Leake who saw that the Athenian camp was 
near Vrana, at the mouth of the valley of 
Avlona; and this discovery was reinforced 
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by Lolling who determined the site of the 
Herakleion in that valley. Mr. Macan has 
now explained, convincingly as I think, the 
occasion of the battle, and shown how the 
Athenians were lured out of a position of 
great strategic strength. The Persians 
‘decided to make a movement upon Athens, 
with fleet and with infantry at once, and to 
make it by the pass to the south, the main 
road to Athens. By this route navy and 
army would remain in touch, at least while 
in presence of the enemy....Whether the 
Persians were convinced that the Greeks 
would in terror allow them to go by un- 
molested or whether they were i utrumque 
parati, prepared to do battle if the occasion 
arose, may be a question. The greater 
probability seems to incline to the view that 
the Persians were fully prepared’ (p. 241). 
‘Nothing in the traditions concerning the 
actual mélée would justify us in assuming 
that the Persians were taken in flank or off 
guard’ (p. 242). But this hypothesis is 
not quite complete, so far as the battle 
is concerned, and requires to be supple- 
mented, as has been pointed out by Mr. 
Macan’s reviewer in the Athenaeum (Dec. 
21, 1895). The elements of the art of war 
demanded that, when the Persian army 
marched southward with the right flank 
exposed to the Greeks at Vrana, the Greek 
position should be masked by a strong 
detachment drawn up facing the Vrana 
valley. This assumption, which is simply a 
logical consequence of Mr. Macan’s dis- 
covery, explains the details of the battle. 

Mr. Macan’s hypothesis, thus supple- 
mented, while it elucidates the immediate 
circumstances of the fight, does not, and 
does not claim to, carry with it a fully 
satisfactory view of the whole campaign. 
But it is a step, of which the importance 
must be fully recognized, towards the solu- 
tion of the larger problem. 

The question, why the Persians landed on 
the Marathonian plain, was considered by 
Herodotus and answered thus (vi. 102): 
Kai Hv yap 6 Mapabay éxirndedtatov xwpiov Tis 
’Arrucns evurmetoat Kal dyyotatw THs Eperpins. 
Both the statements are false. Marathon 
is not the part of Attica nearest to Eretria, 
and the Cephisian plain was much better for 
cavalry ‘than the confined and marshy 
ground at Marathon, crossed by stream- 
beds and commanded by hills and highland’ 
(Macan, note ad loc.). We might indeed, 
by combining the two clauses, construct a 
true statement ; namely, that the Mara- 
thonian plain was the nearest place to 
Eretria that was suitable for cavalry ; but 


this is not what Herodotus says. Holm 
characteristically repeats the insufficient 
solution of Herodotus. ‘Here, the country 
being level, they were able to use their cavalry 
to the best advantage.’ If the main object 
of landing at Marathon was to use their 
cavalry, no one, on the old view of the 
battle, gave any reasons, that will bear 
examination, for the circumstance that they 
made no use of it at all. Curtius suggested 
that the cavalry must have been re-embarked, 
and found in this hypothesis an explanation 
of the Athenian attack! But the hypo- 
thesis was incomplete until an adequate 
motive for the re-embarkation had been 
assigned. Mr. Macan’s theory supplies 
the needed motive. The Persians disembark 
their cavalry; after the arrival of the 
Athenians, ‘for several days the armies 
remained in their respective positions,’ the 
Persians during that time desiring and 
attempting ‘to draw the Athenians down 
into the plain towards the shore’ (p. 240). 
The Athenians would not be drawn, and ‘ the 
Persians at last decided to make a movement 
upon Athens.’ For this purpose the cavalry 
was re-embarked (p. 242); on the march to 
Athens it would have been a_ useless 
encumbrance. 

But, while the problem of the cavalry is 
vital in determining our theory of the battle, 
it does not matter so much to the considera- 
tion of the question why the Persians 
landed at the Marathonian plain. If there 
had been no cavalry, this plain would 
have seemed to possess equal advantages 
for deploying large numbers of infantry 
against a far less numerous foe. The 
important point which emerges—on any 
theory—is that the Persians wanted to fight, 
or to accomplish something which might 
involve a fight, whether with or without 
cavalry, at Marathon. This leads us to the 


1 ‘What became of the cavalry afterwards? Why 
do we hear nothing of their re-embarkation ? What 
room is there in the story for that lengthy and elabo- 
rate operation after the battle? How were they got 
off ? Curtius’s suggestion lets in some light on this 
dark place. The cavalry was brought, as might be 
supposed, to Marathon, and there put on shore. The 
cavalry was re-embarked ; and its re-embarkation was 
the reason for the Athenian attack. This suggestion 
does not leave the cavalry to be accounted for after 
the battle, as do all the other suggestions previously 
noticed [Leake’s, Blakesley’s] ; it explains, as well as 
the suggestions of Leake, of Blakesley, and of Raw- 
linson, the absence of all notice of the cavalry in the 
description of the battle ; and it explains better than 
any other hypothesis the determination of the moment 
of attack.’ But it ‘cannot in itself explain the as- 
sumption of the offensive by the Athenians or the 
probable circumstances of the actual fight.” (Macan, 
li, pp. 163-1.) 
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ultimate problem, what was the plan of 
strategy in which the battle of Marathon 
was a designed incident, and which was 
defeated by the unexpected result. 

The first thing to grasp is the obvious 
truth that the ‘objective’ of the Persians 
was Athens. This fact must govern our 
interpretation of the campaign. Herodotus 
did not grasp it, though, in his characteristic 
way, he implies it incidentally. ‘The 
Persians,’ he says, ‘expected to do to the 
Athenians what they had done to the 
Eretrians’; and after the defeat they sail, 
in his pages, round Attica to make an at- 
tempt on the city, as a sort of afterthought. 

That the Persians did not decide to sail 
straight to Athens is explained by an easily 
intelligible desire to avoid a wearisome siege 
of the Acropolis, which, as Hippias might 
inform them, would have been no light 
labour. Their decision to land at Marathon 
implies that they proposed to accomplish 
something before an attack upon Athens. 
The purpose clearly was to lure the Athenian 
forces to Marathon and keep them there, 
so that the city might be left unprotected. 
If the Athenian army were either defeated 
on the plain or cooped up in the hills, the 
Persians could march upon Athens, by the 
route south of Pentelikon—by Pikermi and 
Charviti—and seize it without difficulty. 
The point was to detain the Athenians in 
the region of Marathon, either alive or dead. 

The more desirable alternative for the 
Persians was that their opponents should be 
induced to fight. Delay on the other hand 
was obviously the game of the Athenians ; 
their position was strong and they expected 
Spartan aid. Mr. Macan reasonably accounts 
for the delay of some days which elapsed 
between the arrival of the Athenians at the 
Herakleion and the battle by supposing 
that the Persians were in vain endeavouring 
to bring on an action. The fact of the delay 
cannot be fairly questioned, although 
Herodotus assigns an unacceptable reason 
for it. But the Persians could not wait too 
long ; it would have been clearly inexpedient 
to wait long enough for the arrival of Spartan 
reinforcements. Accordingly the march on 
Athens—the ultimate object from the 
beginning—was resolved on. The Greeks 
might do one or other of two things, and 
both possibilities had to be provided for. 
They might attack the flank of the Persian 
army as it marched past into the southern 
pass of the plain ; this was provided for, as 
we saw, by masking the recess of Vrana. 
Or they might hesitate to run such a 
risk, and might determine to march back 
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to Athens, by the Stamata and Cephisia 
road, by which they had come. In this way 
they might by a forced march either reach 
Athens first, or make a dangerous attack on 
the Persians between Pentelikon and Hy- 
mettus. Against this danger it was needful 
to guard, and it could be obviously met by 
sending round the south of Pentelikon a 
small detachment to occupy a position near 
Stamata, sufficient to bar for hours, if not 
to hinder entirely, the passage of the Greeks, 
There was no difficulty in effecting this. 
Troops for example could be landed by night 
in boats at some distance south of the little 
marsh of Vrexisa, and reach their destina- 
tion under the guidance of local adherents 
of the Pisistratids.1 The road was not 
likely to be guarded, for the Athenians 
could not spare troops. We may calculate 
that the Persian soldiers (landing south of 
Mount Agrieliki) would have required about 
six hours to march, by Pikermi and Cephisia, 
to the place beyond Stamata where the path 
to Vrana parts from the path to Marathon. 
Posted there, on the slopes of Aphorismés, 
the northern spur of Pentelikon, they would 
await events; ready either to oppose the 
passage of the Greek army, or, if a battle 
were fought, and the Athenians were routed, 
to intercept the fugitives. 

In Herodotus, of course, there is not a 
syllable as to such a device on the part of 
the Mede. But here, as in some other cases, 
we find that he has preserved, in a wrong 
connexion and embedded in fable, a distinct 
vestige of the truth. I refer to the signal 
of the shield. 

The episode of the shield cannot be set 
aside, as Mr. Macan has rightly insisted. 
If there is anything in the whole story that 
Herodotus is positive about, it is this; and 
his certainty about the fact is rendered all 
the more weighty by his uncertainty as to 
the explanation.? Accordingly ‘any attempt 
at a rational reconstruction of the story of 
Marathon must reckon with this episode’ 
(p. 165). Not the least valuable part of 
Mr. Macan’s appendix is his criticism of the 
shield incident. He acutely discerned that 
the words (vi. 115) éotou 75y év thot vyvot 
let out part of the secret. The Persians 
were already in their ships before the signal 
was shown ; it was therefore a signal not to 

1 Holm (p. 18) gives, like others, a second reason 
for the landing of the Persians at Marathon, the 
circumstance that it was ‘the district in which the 
Peisistratidae had long had their adherents.’ 

2 His words are (vi. 124) avedéxOn piv yap dons, 
Kal TovTO obK tort BAAWS EimeEiv: eyéveTo yap" ds mevToL 
fv 6 dvadétas obk Exw mpotwrépw ecineiv Tobtwv (viz. 
suspicions about the Alemaconidae). 

H 
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embark, but to sail (p. 167); it was shown 
before the battle was fought. 

But the question as to the meaning of the 
signal remains, in Mr. Macan’s reconstruc- 
tion, still unsolved. Why did the moment 
for departure depend on a signal shown on 
the summit ofa mountain? The suggestion 
that it was intended to notify to the 
Persians that the coast at Phaleron was clear 
is not plausible, nor any other suggestion 
implying vague dangers. The only explana- 
tion which can carry conviction is one which 
will fit the episode of the shield into the 
strategy of the campaign, as a definite and 
necessary part of it. 

The inference, which I made above from 
the conditions of the problem, that the 
Persians must have taken measures to beset 
the Stamata road, involves the supposition 
that the army in the plain could be by some 
means apprized of the successful execution 
of this move in the game. A signal from 
the top of Mount Pentelikon was the obvious 
device for conveying the news. Nothing 
impressed me more when I visited the scene 
of the battle than the sight of the summit 
of Pentelikon, which seemed designed by 
the foresight of nature for the dvadefis of 
the shield. The signalman, posted there, 


could discern what befell in the plain, and 
signify to the troops of Aphorismés whether 
the enemy had decided to face the risks of a 


battle. And in the case, too improbable to 
contemplate, of an Athenian victory, these 


soldiers, warned by him, could return to the 
shore by the way they had come, and be 
picked up by the ships of their friends.) 
We may conjecture that this is what actually 
happened. It is useless to speculate how 
far the Greeks at the time apprehended the 
Persian strategy. One might naturally ex- 
pect that news of the movement in the rear 
would have been conveyed at once from 
Stamata to the Greek generals; and this 
intelligence might, in the supreme moment, 
have decided them to risk battle. But in 
those days no official accounts were drawn 
up of military operations ; nor was there a 
contemporary historian like Thucydides to 
ask searching questions and record the truth. 
Some of the circumstances of the battle—if 
ever fully known—were soon forgotten, 
with the result that the rest lost their right 
significance. The flashing of the signal 
impressed itself on men’s imaginations, and 
as the memory of the actual facts of the 
campaign grew dimmer, and the events 
shaped themselves into a story, the shield 
became the centre of a new mysterious in- 
cident, which lent itself to a malicious inter- 
pretation by the political enemies of the 
Alcemaeonidae. Mr. Macan discovered the 
key to the solution of the problem. 
J. B. Bury. 


1 [ have added this conjecture (which occurred in- 
dependently to Mr. Marindin), as showing that every 
eventuality could be provided for easily by the 
Persian strategy. 


ARISTOPHANICA. 


Plutus. 

45—52: 
KAP. xdra fwavrds dita tpaétw tovtwi: 
clr’ ob gvvieis THV éxivovav Tod Oeod 
dpafovtos & oxaotaré cor cadectara 
doxelv Tov vidv Tov éxixwpLov TpOToV ; 
XP. 7@ tovro Kpives; KAP. d9Aov Srey Kal 

Tupr. 
[yvdvar Soxet 1006’ Ss oddp’ ori cvpdépov 
TO pydev doxeiv bytes év TH viv Erer. | 

yp. yévet Kai xpovw 

XP. otk &of dws & xpnopos eis TodTO péret, 
GXX’ eis Erepov te petfov x.7.A.. 


I have adopted Cobet’s conjectures in 45 
and 47, but they do not remove all the 
difficulties of the passage. 

The marginal note upon 51 appears in 
the Venetus ; the Ravennas reads Biw, not 
eTEL. 


The two lines here bracketed are made 
up of several adscripts, which we may 
approximately restore as follows :— 

(1) kpévecs; yvdvat doxeis, Compare an 
adscript still to be found among the scholia, 
kpivecs: Kpivae Gedres. 

(2) SHAov: A (Le. Aetwer) ear. 

(3) kat truPAG: ododpa. 

(4) SjArAov Srey Kal TUPAG: Gs orp- 
hépovros pydev doxeiv byes. Such a genitive 
absolute introduced by és is a form of ad- 
script often found. The matter comes from 
37, 38. 

(5) rov értxdprov tpomov: tov & 
7 viv yéve kai xpovw. The Biv of the 
Ravennas comes from 38. 


61—66: 
XP. GAN’ et 71 xatpes dvdpds eddpKov Tpdro 
€uoi ppdoov. TIA. KxAdew éywyé oot A€yw. 
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‘ ‘ »” A ‘4 »” aA ~ 
KAP. déxou rov dvdpa Kai rov dpvw Tod Ocod. 
» r BY ” 
XP. ovrot pa tiv Ajpyntpa xatpyoers ETL, 
- > , ? s cal 
ci py Ppaoecs yp, KAP. dro o odo 
KAKOV KAKOS. 
: : 3 
XP. & rav——IIA daddy Oyrov am éenov. 
XP. rowpada. 





This distribution of the persons seems to 
be more dramatic than that hitherto ac- 
cepted. In the beginning of the play the 
character of Chremylus is represented as 
subdued and reflective. He waits to see 
how things will go. It is the slave who, 
like the Carian that he is, brings matters to 
a point. Chremylus tries persuasion until 
it is shown to be useless, or rather, until 
Carion has made it impossible. 


144—146 : 
kat vy Ac’ ct ti y’ €ote Aapmpov Kai Kadov 
}) xdpuev dv Oparrowet, Sut we ylyverat. 
[aravra. TO wAouTELY ydp eo? bayKoa. | 


It is surprising that so plain an inter- 
polation as line 146 should not have been 
observed long ago. It is rod rovynpod Kop- 
patos like 806, 


° ‘ a. ‘ ear aA , 
oltw To TAouTEiV eativ Ob Tpaypa 5%), 
which Bentley detected. 


202—207 : 

XP... . . dAAd Kai A€youer TavTEs ws 

deoratov éo8’ & wAOdTos. TIA. Hier’ adda 
pe 

Toixwpvyos Tis deBad’. eiodds yap wore 

[ov elyev eis Tiv oikiay ovdey Aafetv | 

cipov dragaravta KaTaKeKAnpeva. 

cr’ dvopacé pov tiv mpovoray deXéiav. 


The ¢is 7iv oixiav was originally adscript 
to cigdvs, the otk elxev ovdéy AaBeiy (or 
AapBavew Ven.) to cizva, its first form being 
Ott ovk Eyer, OvK éxwv, or the like, 


367—370: 
BA. GAN otd@ 7d Brepp’ aitd Kara yopay 
? 
pévee 
GAN’ ear éxidndov 
= 
OTL; 
ad pev old’ 6 Kpwlers? as €wod TL KeKAODOTOS, 
Cyrets peradafeiv. BA. peraaBetv Lyra; 
Tivos ; 





Ti memavovpynx ; XP. 


Blepsidemus, reasoning aloud, speaks of 
the restless look of Chremylus as indicating 
guilt—he asks himself what guilt, when 
Chremylus can endure it no longer, and 
breaks in with 6 7; 
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531: 


, , , “ >. ‘ , , 
kaitow ti wA€ov mAoutTEety éeotiv TovTWY TdavTwY 


‘ m 
aTUpOVvvTa ; 


Porson corrected éoriv or éort to éorar, 
Valckenaer dzopotvra ; (vv. Ul. dopoitvras, 
dmopover) to dropotvt.; but, so far as I 
know, the initial corruption has not yet 
been pointed out, though the very meaning 
of cairo. indicates that something must be 
wrong with it. The line should run: 


cules a r / 
kal T@ TL wA€ov TAOUTELW EgTaL TOUTWY TéVTWV 
dTropovvte ; 


768, 769: 
, ° “ ? ” , , 
h€pe vv iota’ elow Kopiow Katayvopata 
% ; . cays 
| nozep vewvytos opbadpots eyo. | 


There is no occasion to alter vewvyjrots 
into vewryroow, or ey into ypedy or xéwy 
or any other of the many words suggested 
by editors. The line is not a line, but an 
adscript tinkered to look like a line. 


842-849 : 
KAP. 76 rpiBariov dé ri Sivata pds Tov Ocdv 
O he€per TO peta Wov Tatddpiov Tout’; Ppacov. 
AIK al ~S » , ” ‘ ‘ , 
. Kai ToT dvaPjowv Epxojat Tpos Tov Hedv. 
KAP. por é Ons Snr év ata TO iXa. ; 
AP. pov évepri Ons Snr év aid Ta peyara ; 
r 7» 
AIK. ov, GAX’ éveppiywo" ern tpraxaidena. 
r » . - 
KAP. 7a 5 éuBadia; AIK. cai tratra ovveyet- 
pacero. 
a? > r 
[KAP. kai radr’ dvabjnowy epepes otyv; AIK. 
4 , 
vy tov Xia. | 
KAP. xapievra y’ pKes ddpa TH Hed hep. 


It is not the ody that ought to go in 848, 
but the whole line. See how it has arisen : 
> ‘ »” > ‘ aA > , 
éuBadia: eepev odv kat Tatra dvabjowv—a 
very common form of adscript. 


896, 897: 
, ’ 4 ~ , >» 
: kakddaipov dodpaiver TL; : TOU Wuxous y tows. 
[ emet ToLovTov apmrexeTat TO tpiBwvrov. | 


The attempts to emend 897 are unneces- 
sary. It is a note upon rod Wixovs y’ tows. 
‘Observe he wears a tpiBonov, though he 
says « magic ring has changed it into a 
imariov.” 


1080—1083 : 
XP. of8 ofda tov vodv:. odkér’ dEtots tows 
elvar per’ airns. IP. 6 & émirpepwv eori ris ; 
NE. ovk dv diadreyOeinv dueotrAEKwpevy 
*$ard pupiwv érov ye Kal Tpioxiriov*. 


Line 1083 has not been explained. The 
number 13,000 is too ridiculous in the 
H 2 
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traditional rendering. The context requires 
a direct reference to the audience, to whom 
the old woman has appealed. When 
Chremylus tells the young man that he can 
see that he no longer cares to keep company 
with the old woman, she turns to the 
spectators, and with supreme confidence in 
her charms demands, ‘Is there a man of 
you all who will let him keep company with 
me?’ The young man’s response should be 
something in this manner: ‘I would not 
have a word to say to a woman who has 
once had the attentions of so many.’ Here 
we have the clue to the correcting of the 
line. Plato (Symp. 175 E) implies that the 
Theatre at Athens held a little over 30,000 
men. Ina comedy of Philemon quoted by 
Stobaeus (Florileg. 2, 27) we get the round 
number 30,000 spectators. 


, 4 a 4 i a , 

ti wore [lpopnbeds dv A€yova’ jas tAaGTaL 
‘ »” , a a ‘ , 

kat Tada ravra Loa, Tots pev Onpiors 
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»” ® | 4, 4 , , , 
dw’ éExdorw Kata yevos play Piow, 


amavrtes of A€ovrés elo GAKtmot, 

deAol made EEjs mdvres eigiv of Aayw. 

otk €or’ dAwmrné 7 pev cipov ™ poet, 

9 © avOexacros, GAN’ dv Tpiopupias 
dAwmeKads TLS eae. play pvow 
érafaracay 6 opera Tpomov 0 &va: 

Hpov & dv kai Ta copart’ éott Tov apibpov 
xa’ évds, Torovrous éoti Kal tpdmous ideiv. 

The, whole point lies in making the sup- 
posed collection of foxes identical in number 
with the audience in the theatre. 

The line of Aristophanes should therefore 
run: 

bd ytAiwy ye TOVSE Kal TpLoprpiwv. 

So soon as the corruption of ye réavde 
made the 31,000 too absurd, the absurdity 
was diminished to some extent by trans- 
posing xAiwy and prpiwv. 

W. G. Rurmerrorp. 


ADVERSARIA—EURIPIDES, ZFLECTRA. 


Eur. Electra 471 sqq. 


mepuTvc’pw Se KUTEL 
4 » , , 7 
miprvoos eorevoe Spdpw A€awva xadais 
Tleipyvatov tOopica (0 épica al.) rdXov. 


Mr. Keene reports of éoevde that L. has 
‘de by later hand in vacant space before 
Spopw.’ 

It is needless to point out the awkward- 
ness of yadais, which is in no wise removed 
by reading goBica, Oypdca, or any other 
conjecture yet made. 

The true text seems to me to be: 


, »# , , a 
nuptvoos €oma Sidvpw Aeawa xara 
Tlepyvaiov Oopotaa ra\ov— 


i.e. ‘had made a spring and was rending 
with both claws.’ 

orav=orapaccev hardly needs illustra- 
tion. Yet cf. Soph. Ant. 1003 ordyvras év 
xnAatow aAXAndovs. 

After eozadiduuwr had been wrongly di- 
vided as eorevde dupw, the alteration to 
dou and thence to dpozw was inevitable. 


660-662. 
HA. eAOotea pevror SpAov ws aroAAvrta. 
TIP. Kat piv én’ airas y’ Teioiw Sdpwv widas. 
HA. otxotv tparéoOar opuxpov cis “Adov 705e. 





The position is this: Clytemnestra is 
expected to come into the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Electra’s cottage in order to 
join Aegisthus in a certain ceremony. 
Electra desires to entice her by false pre- 
tences to enter the cottage and there meet 
her death. Here she says, ‘If she comes, 
she is of course a dead woman.’ Then 
follows the corrupt line, spoken by the pro- 
posed emissary, to ‘which Electra replies, 
‘Then all it means is but a step aside 
into...Hades.’ 

I can find no satisfaction in Musgrave's 
cicirw and the attempts at rendering with 
that emendation. 

Rather read 


, , 
Kai pv ex’ adras y’ etaor odv dopo Tvdas. 


ie. * Well, as a matter of fact, she (on her 
way to Aegisthus) will come right up to 
the door of your house (=will pass your 
very door).’ 

‘Then,’ answers Electra, ‘it will require 
but one little step aside and she will find 
herself in Hades.’ 

861 sqq. 


Ti ‘tKas orepavaopiay 
kpeioow trots rap’ AXdevod fecOpors TeAEoas 
kaoiyvyros weber. 
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Canter emended to vixa@, and the metre of 
the (obviously sound) antistrophe rejects 
rois. For the rest the passage is unemended, 
inasmuch as an alteration of xpeioow is 
unwarranted. 

Orestes had pretended to be on his way 
to the Olympic contests. Instead of pro- 
ceeding thither he gains ‘a greater crown’ 
by overcoming Aegisthus, This sense be- 
comes clear by reading : 


viKa. orepavacpopiay 
kpelaow wap’ "AAdeod p €€ Op od Tedeaas, 


where reAéoas (cf. dvicas) = ‘having ac- 
complished the journey,’ a sense for which 
v. L. and 8. rekém 6, 20. ‘He wins a 
greater crown without having fared to the 
streams of Alpheus.’ 

1262 sg. (Of the Areopagus.) 

iv” eioeBeotarn 

Uijdos BeBata 7’ éotiv &x ye Tod THeois. 

(& ye rod for éx re rod is due to Schaefer.) 
The difficult word is Oeots, for which nothing 
better has been suggested than the revo- 
lutionary Bporots of Kirchhoff. I read : 


7) > , 
iv’ evoeBeorarn 
Ujdov BeBaia 7’ eotiv & ye ToD Oé ats, 


where wWydov Geos corresponds to the 
familiar Oé0 da yypov. 


1301. 


poipas avaykys nyeiro xpewv. MSS. 


The line is anapaestic, and Mr. Keene, 
after Seidler, gives 


potpay avaykns yev TO xpewv. 
Better, I should imagine, 
poipd a” avayxns jy’ els TO xpewr. 


There are a few other places in Mr. 
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Keene’s scholarly text with which cne may 
be excused for feeling still dissatisfied. 


Line 87. 
adiypat 8° ék Oeod T wvaornpiov. 


The ypyornpiwy of Barnes is farther 
from the text than tevorypiwyv, which 
I venture to suggest. 


95—97. 

Svotv 8 dwArAav EvvriBels duxdpnv 

Tpos Téeppovas ys THAD, iv’ exBadrw rodt 
dAXnv én’ alav.... 


There is no point whatever in rj0d’. The 
word wanted is rova 6d’, which suffered a 
frequent corruption by attraction. 


303 sq. 


dyyedr’ Opéory Tapa Kal Ke(vov Kaka" 
mpwrov pev otors ev mémAos TavAiLopar...... 


Is the conjectured avaivoya: as near to 
aidiGoua as dyAalopac (ironical) would be? 


484, 
> ‘ v2 »# , e. * , 
n Tav | €T €TL oviov v7To d€pav | 


oWopat atya xvbev oddpw. 


Would not oav....depav improve the 
expression grammatically ? 


616 sq. 
OP. dpovpats xexarrar Sekvais te Sopuddpov ; 
IIP. éyvws’ poBetrar yap oe Kody cider Tradas. 
Read o’ addeis. ‘He cannot let the 
thought of you go.’ 


640 sq. 
OP. xadds édc~as. 7) Texotoa 8 éori rod ; 
IIP. “Apye. mapéora & T ev rocet Ooivny em. 


Such alterations as év rdye. are obviously 
out of court. The easiest change is é7i 
zoo €t, ‘to join her husband.’ 

T. G. Tucker. 

University of Melbourne. 





XENOPHON’S 


As the main foundation of the following 
notes I took Dr. Holden’s very useful edition 
(1894") with critical notes, commentary, and 


1 Dr. Holden’s new edition (1895) appeared too 
late for me to make use of it. 


OECONOMICUS. 


an admirable index. Besides older books, 
I also made use of Hartman’s Analecta 
Xenophontea (1887) which contains with 
other things suggestions on various passages 
of the Oeconomicus. In 1895 Herwerden 















published in Mnemosyne a few notes of his 
own, in which some of my alterations are 
anticipated, and drew attention to a text 
with occasional notes in Dutch brought out 
by Hartman in 1888. To this text I have 
now made reference here and there in ny 
— 

18.—e«i ebxopevot eddarpoveiv kal 7rovety 
Pa ad’ dv éxouev ayaa ereta KwAvov- 
Tal. 

av must be added before or after €youev. 
Cf. 2, 1 «f por cupBovrevors 6 Te dv Towwy 
avgouyst Tov olkov: and so passin. 

2, 5.—Whether the words dzedijvaro 6 
Lwxparys are genuine or not, dzedyjvaro is an 
evident error for daexpivaro. ‘The same 
confusion occurs in Diod. Sic. xi. 12, 5, 
where Cobet (Collectanea p. 239) has cor- 
rected dzrexpivato drepyvato 
yvopnv. 

ibid. €rera E€vovs rpooyKer cor 
d€xerOau Kat TOUTOUS peyadorperas. 

Does not Greek idiom require kai tatra 
for kai rovrovs? The difference is just the 
same as we should make in English accord- 
ing as we added ‘ and that—’or ‘and those—.’ 
We should say ‘entertain many people 
and that sumptuously’ or ‘entertain many 
people and those people of high position,’ 
and we could not interchange that and those. 
So in Anab. 2, 5,21, drdpwv éori...xai rovtTwv 
movnpav, we could not put radra, and in 
Plat. Huthyd. 299 D, otxoiv cai xpvoiov, 7) 8 
ds, dyaBov Soxet cou elvar exew ; [avy ye, Kal 
Tavita ‘ye ToAv we could not put roiro. So 
too infra 20, 28, we could not put Kai totrov 
for kai tatra. The words xai rovrovs here 
would require to be followed by some word 
agreeing with rovrovs and descriptive of the 
persons. Such at least is my impression, 
but there may perhaps be other instances to 
the Reennnry 

2, 7.—aidixois zpaypacr is defended a- 
gainst Hartman, who would a Tpaypact, 
by TALoLKOv Adywr i in Ages. 8, 2 

2,10.—rov odv az ie TepiToLovVTa 
erilo a0 toAAGv y’ av padtws roAXijv zeprov- 
Olav TOLELY. 

The antithesis suggests that Xenophon 
wrote dz’ oACywv < éAtyov > repiroovvra, Or 
possibly < 7 > wepirowodvra, as re Sometimes 
gets omitted before = from ay to it. 
But 11, 10 and Mem. 4, 2, 38 show that 
mepirovety can be used absolutely y. 

2, 13.—otre yap airis xXpypata dopyava 
Pe ae 

Omit xpyyara as a manifest gloss on 
dpyava. (So too Hartman. ) 

2, 15.—oipar 3 dv Kal «i éxi zip éAOovros 
gov kai px ovtos zap’ éuoi dAAooeE nynoeapnv 


yvopnv to 


aoA\\ovs 
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brdbev cor ein AaBeiv, otk av epeudov por 
Kat et vdwp wap éuod alrodtvti aor abros pip 
" " ae 6 oe 
éxwv GAXove Kal Ext TOUTO yyayoV, lO OTL Ovd 
div TovTO pou euenor. 

Hartman would omit xaé before 21) dvtos, 
but this seems impossible from the awk- 
wardness that would arise as to the subject 
of évros, nor can I see any objection to kai. 
He points out rightly enough that airotvri 
got is deficient in construction (Holden 
joins it awkwardly with éywv) and proposes 
airowvra oe. I would rather read airotvri 
ool avTos pA) Exo” <mapexew>. Cf. 8 8 na 

2, 17.—xai efpov émoxoTav Tdvu oikeiws 
TavTa yeyvopeva. 

oixetws is oddly used. No doubt Xeno- 
phon wrote «cixérws. (I find this anticipated 
by Herwerden and adopted in Hartman’s 
text.) 

2. 18.—robs b& yroipn cuvretapevy ériypedov- 
pevovs Kal Oarrov Kai pdov kal Kepdadedrepov 
KaTéyvwv TpatTTovTas. 

It is very doubtful whether xaréyvwv can 
be used in this way. It means perceiving 
or deciding or pronouncing something that 
is somehow to a man’s disadvantage, and 
never has a merely neutral sense. 

Thus in 2, 1 above, 7) xaréyvwxas ypov 
ixavOs zAouretv, Where the disadvantage may 
not be immediately apparent, it is brought 
out in the parallel words xai ovdev doxodpev 
cou mpordeicar xpnyatwv. Socrates has de- 
cided against any need on Critobulus’ part 
of more money. In all the examples to 
which Sturz refers in his Lexicon Xenophon- 
teum as having a neutral sense there is no 
difficulty in detecting the real meaning. 
As we have an imperfect (édpwv) in the 
parallel clause, perhaps we ought to read 
katevoouv. ’Ezéyvwy is also possible. 

3, 16.—Mehler and Hartman would omit 
the second oo, which is a mere repetition of 
the first (otmar d€ wor €xew av emdetai cor). 
Others have wished to omit the first. Per- 
haps we should read oiar 8€ to. Cf. Cyrop. 
1, 5, 13, dna TLIFTEVW TOL TH melpa. 

4. 4.—dp’, én 6 Swxparys, py aitoxvvOdpe 
tov Ilepoav Baoiréa pysnoacba. ; ; 

Goodwin (Moods and Tenses § 287) gives 
what I cannot help thinking an impossible 
theory of this passage, when he translates 
it ‘Shall we then be ashamed? We shall 
not be ashamed, shall we?’ How can the 
subjunctive with 7 in a question have this 
meaning? He has just himself given in- 
stances of a similar construction in which 
the meaning is, as it must be, the very re- 
verse. Thus Plato Rep. 337 B py aro- 
Kpivopa ; ‘am I not to answer?’ 7b. 554 B 
py dopey; ‘are we not to say?’ Xen. Mem. 
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1, 2, 36, pnd’ ...€popar; ‘am | not even to 
ask?’ In other words, py with such a 
question necessarily expects an answer in 
the affirmative, and we cannot get out of it 
by translating with Heindorf, who cites 
these words in his note on Phaedo 64 C, num 
verendum ne pudeat nos, t.e. num pudebit nos 
Persarum regem imitart ? Dr. Holden trans- 
latesthe phrase here numguid pudeat nos? ‘can 
it be that we should be ashamed?’ but this in 
Greek would be pa aicyvvOetwev av and not 
the subjunctive at all. The fact is that pi 
aicxuvOapev in a question with dpa gives us 
here an impossible sense. "Apa I take to be 
a blunder for dAAd, and the words are not a 
question. ‘But let us not be ashamed’ is 
the plain sense required. Dr, Holden's in- 
dex will furnish instances of dAAa thus used 
at the beginning of an answer. In 12, 1, 
GAda yap’ Epyv eyo, py oe Kataxwiv, & 
Ioyopaxe, arrévat 46n Bovddpevov ; Holden 
translates ‘let me not detain you.’ I doubt 
whether this would be good Attic Greek, 
but in any case it is not what the speaker 
means, and, if it is, I do not see how 
Holden can be right in punctuating the 
words as a question. He should have given 
the explanation he gives on 4, 4, for the 
words mean ‘1am not detaining you, am I?’ 
(or perhaps ‘ but I fear I am detaining you’). 

For a quite certain instance of the con- 
fusion of dAAd and dpa see Alcibiades J. 119 
D, where the Bodleian MS. has dpa and the 
Venetian T has dAXa. 

4, 6.—Hartman omits the xa/ before rods 
pe. There does seem to be something 
wrong with the sentence, but it is not un- 
likely that the difficulty arises from the 
accidental omission after cvvéywv of some 
such verb as éopa, émuoxomei, or doxiacer 
(8). 

4, 13.—ére 58 pds tovros, ev Srocas TE 
Xopas evoked kal eis Smdcas émotpéederat, 
emeAeitar TovTwY, OTwWS KHTOL TE ExovTat ot 
mapddecou Kkadovpevor tdvrwv Kadov TE Kéya- 
Gav peotot, doa yy dvew eOéd\a, Kai év 
TovTos altos Ta TAELoTA SiaTpiBer. 

Hartman omits «joi te. Surely the 
probable adscript is not «jou but ot rapd- 
dewror kadovpevor, just what a note-writer 
would add. As for re, I should suggest 
that it is quite right and that it points to 
our writing duarpipe. for diatpiBa. So we 
get drws Kprol te Evovrar TdvTwv...pmErToL... 
kat €v tovrous ..Suarpirer. 

5, 1.—tadra dé, é KpitoBovre, eye dunyor- 
pal, OTL THS yewpyias ovd of mavy pakdptot 
divavrar dréxer Oar. 

tavra refers not to dru «.t.A. but to the 
anecdote just told. We have to read some- 
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thing like <émidexviwy> dri, or <iv eidjs> 
étt. The omission is as old as Stobaeus, 
who quotes this passage. It may be 
thought that dr: means here ‘to show that,’ 
as for instance in Dem. 18, 37 67 8 otrw 
tavr éxer A€ye por To Wygicpa. But is not 
this use restricted to cases in which dtu 
(or és) begins the sentence? The meaning 
‘ because’ seems unsuited to the context. 

5, 7.—Here and in 4, 8 Hartman takes 
exception to the use of xwpa and yj as 
though they were distinct things and pro- 
poses to omit 77 wpa kai here and ri ynv 
there. In both places yj (‘soil’) is used 
with reference to cultivation, xpa 
(‘country’) to habitation, and in this way 
there is nothing strange in the language 
used, 

5, 8.—xat Spapetv 8€ kai Badreiv kai rndjoa. 

One would think Bad<iv ought either to 
follow ydjoa or to precede dpapetv. 
Schenkl’s Badnv igvac seems to me quite 
wrong. adciv refers to the ézAa mentioned 
in the sentence before. 

5, 18.—I think there must certainly be 
something missing after mpovojoa, as 
Schneider and others have supposed. Cf. 
the construction of 6, 11. 

6, 3.—I had conjectured diedciv for 
dveAGeiv and find my view shared by Her- 
werden. 

6, 13.—roils piv yap dyabovs TEKTOVAS, 
xarkéas dyabor's, Lwypadovs dyabovs, dviprav- 
Toros Kat TdAAa TX ToAdTa wavy GALyos 
por xpdvos éyévero txavos mepteAOeiv te Kat 
K.T.A. 

The position of dyaovs after yaAxéas and 
Lwypddous is hardly to be justified, consider- 
ing that there isan article preceding. Now 
the whole context both before and after 
deals not with persons who are good at 
this or that, but with such as are called 
good. Thus in 12 éq’ ois rodro 1d dvopa 
dixaiws eoriv, 5 Kadetrar Kadds Te Kayabds avip, 
and again in 14,16, 17. It occurs to me 
therefore as probable, and as explaining the 
position of the adjective, that Xenophon 
wrote kal radAAa Ta Towdta <KaAXovpévous>. 
Holden may very probably be right in in- 
serting another dyafovs before dvdpiavto- 
TOLOUS. 

7, 5.—&y ind Todds eredeias, O7ws ws 
eddxiora pev Sporto, éAdxirra 5€ dGxoveotto. 

I do not feel very sure that the genitive 
Todds ‘exipedrcias Should rot be the dative, 
such as we have in Plat. Rep. 574 E jv... 
id vopows te Kal watpi. ds after drus is 
probably a case of dittography: otherwise 
ought it not to be repeated with the second 
é\dxicra? 16,9 and other passages show it 
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to be unnecessary. 
eripeNeia. ) 

7, 10.—ri d€; ey, & Saxpares, éret x.7.A. 
Read ri 8€...<ei p> éerei, as in 9, 1 and 2. 
(So Hartman.) 

7, 18.—doxotor rodd duecxeppevws padiorra. 
ro Letyos tolto ovvreeKevar...dmws OTe 
opedoratoy 7 abe eis Tv Kowwviay. 

Read something like <dv’ éxetvo> paduora. 

7, 35.—ols pév dv é£w 7d Epyov 7 Tov 
oiketOv, TovTovs ouvexméumev. Hartman 
aiv uot éxréeurew. Perhaps rovrovs pév 
exmreurrewv. 

7, 40.—Possibly owfo. here should be 
géoo and owl in 8, 16 cwcy. In this 
place at any rate the future would be much 


(Hartman gives roAAp 
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more idiomatic: in the other the aorist 
would be symmetrical but is less called for 
by custom. 

7,43.—7a yap Kxadd te Kayaba, eyo edyy, 

> ‘ ‘ « , > ‘ oO 8 ‘ > ‘ > 
ov dua Tas dpardrntas GAAG dia Tas dperas eis 
tov Biov rots avOpwros éravéerat. 

‘The word (éravgerar) is only found in 
this one passage in Xenophon,’ says 
Holden. He might have added that 
> 4& > A , s dd ” tin 
eravéerar eis tov PBiov is an odd expression. 
I conjecture Xenophon to have written 
yaa S ‘] ‘ - ae if 8 7 > 
érépxerat or perhaps éxayerau. Cf. 8,7 eis 
yap TO Kevovpevov det of omicbev éxépxovrat. 
The cada xiyaba are something additional, 
over and above common living: hence ézi. 

H. Ricwarps. 


(To be continued.) 





NOTE ON EUR. MEDEA, vss. 


THE passage in Eur. Med. 340-345 has 
been objected to by scholars as unsatisfact- 
ory. It reads as follows : 


7~ > 
pilav pe peivar THVD Eacvov Huepav 
a NI e 
kal Evprrepavar hpovrid’ n hevfor'neba, 
>. a ~~ 
maiciv T apopyiyv Tots eos, ret TaTHp 
. a“ , , 
ovdev TpoTima pynxavyncacbat TéKvors. 
»” QO? , A 4, 4’ 4 
oixteipe 8 avtovs* Kal ov Tot waidwy TaTip 
, x 7.8 » » ‘ » , >” 
meépuxas* eixds 0’ eotiv evvoudy a” ExeLv. 


The réxvors at the end of v. 343 is a 
pleonastic repetition of rawiv at the be- 
ginning of v. 342, which is again repeated 
as maidwy in v. 344. Again, the verb 
pnxavdaopuat, we are told, is extremely seldom, 
if ever, used absolutely. Further it may 
be argued that atrovs in v. 344 strikes the 
ear at least as odd, if not incorrect, im- 
mediately after réxvos: one would rather 
expect aira agreeing with the preceding 
réexva and not with the zaidwy following. 

All these objections, it seems to me, can 
be easily avoided by a very slight change of 
the reading and punctuation. I would 
therefore propose to alter the lines 342-343 
as follows : 


, > » AY a ry a ° 4 ‘ 
maiv T aboppyvy Tats éwats, émel matnp 
ovdev mpoTiud, pyxavycacOa tT é XV ALS. 


The palaeographical difficulties involved in 
this change are so unimportant and so easily 
overcome, and the psychological reasons for 
the blunder of the copyist are so obvious 
as to make it hardly worth while to dwell 
upon these points. 


340-345. 


An objection may be raised as to whether 
the word réyvais would not sound too omin- 
ous in Medea’s mouth. But the word 
réxvaig would not strike Creon’s ear as 
suspicious ; for he himself had suggested 
it to her: 


a > 
WS TALT apapE, KovK Exes TEX VY, OTWS 
. |. 
peveis Tap’ uty, ovoca Svoperys epot (VSS. 
321-322). 


She unconsciously repeats the word with- 
out fearing to rouse any suspicion in Creon. 
That she is really plotting while uttering 
vss. 340-347 is apparent from her whole 
succeeding monologue, vss. 564-408. But 
we get at a striking proof of this, if we 
compare vss. 340-345 with vss, 368-369 : 


- A »” , “A , 
Soxeis yap av pe tovde Ow TED GAL TOTE 
A 
el yy TL KEepdaivoveav 7) TE XvVopevyyv; 


where @wretoa recalls to one’s mind v. 
345, while rexvwpevny is in like manner to 
be referred to 1. 343. Is it not natural then 
that Medea, in whose soliloquy ‘plotting’ 
and the cry for vengeance is the ‘ Leitmotiv,’ 
finding its embodiment in the words tey- 
vopevyny (v. 369) and rexvwpevy (v. 382 and v. 
401) should have used the word Téxvais in V. 
343, even if there were reason to fear that 
it would elicit suspicion in Creon, which 
really, as we have seen, was not the case ? 


JupAH A. JOFFE. 
folumbia College. 
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Tue words xat 6 tav dia copay dxAos 
KpaTov —such is the reading of Parisinus A 
-—have been discussed in the Classical Review, 
vol. viii. p. 394, by Mr. Herbert Richards, 
who suggests Aiav for dia. The same sug- 
gestion had already been made by Herwerden 
(in Mnemosyne xii. p. 333), and is probably 
right, though the traditional view, ‘the 
crowd of philosophers overmastering Jove’ 
(as Jowett and Campbell render the phrase), 
has something to be said for itself, and finds 
an apt parallel (so far as it goes) in the 
Shakespearian quotation (also in Jowett and 
Campbell) ‘A politician...one that would 
circumvent God.’ Mr. Richards’ suggestion 
however leaves xparav even more obscure 
than before. It is admitted that the whole 
phrase is a quotation from some poet who 
either in his own person or by the mouth of 
one of his characters sneered at philosophers. 
I do not think that Plato is likely to have 
selected a quotation containing a word which 
is either otiose or obscure ; and xpardy is one 
of the two. Mr. Richards remarks: ‘it 
would probably be unwise to alter xpardav, 
but xptrdy is an obvious conjecture.’ Why 
kpirov ? I venture to suggest xparwv ‘heads,’ 
‘The rabble of the unco-clever heads’ is a 
fair gibe for a poet to throw at a philoso- 
pher. We may compare with the general 
sentiment the words of Burns (‘ Address to 
the Unco Guid’): 


My son, these maxims make a rule 
And lump them aye thegither ; 
The rigid righteous is a fool, 

The rigid wise anither. 


Both because Euripides seems to be the 
only one of the three great tragedians 
who uses the plural of *xpds, and also 
because (forgetful of the proverb about 
glass houses) he is fond of sneering at oi dyay 
codoi (as the passages cited by Mr. Richards 
prove: cf. also Hipp. 518, to which Herwer- 
den refers), I think it likely that we have 
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NOTE ON PLATO, REPUBLIC X. 607 C. 


here a fragment of Euripides, than whom 
Plato castigated no poet more unmercifully : 


tav Niav copav oxAos 
KpaTwv. 


The contempt expressed by the rare, and 
possibly somewhat vulgar, form xpdrov 
(Scotticé ‘pows,’ perhaps) at the beginning 
of the line seems to me admirable. It is 
perhaps no mere accident that in the only 
two passages where the form occurs in 
Homer it is the heads of the unhappy suitors 
that are punished : 


a 8e ‘ ” a ‘ 
tov 5€ oTdvos wpvuT’ deuKys 
Kpatwv turronevwr, Saredov 8 dav aipare Oiev. 


(x 308-9 and w 184-5). 


Here too (as it seems to me) the derision is 
obvious, and is accentuated by the position 
of the word at the beginning of the line. 

The accentuation xparov (rather than 
kparov) is in conformity with the precepts of 
the grammarians Choeroboscus and others 
(see Chandler’s Greek Accentuation, pp. 159 
and 279). Although xpards, pari, and kpaci 
were allowed, xpatéy was rejected, in case (so 
we are told) it should be confounded with the 
genitive plural of xparos or the present par- 
ticipleof xparé. One might have thought that 
the quantitative difference would have been 
sufficient to differentiate them, at all events 
in an age when accents had not yet begun 
to regulate the quantity of syllables. The 
grammarians may or may not be right ; in 
any case it is interesting to note (if my sug- 
gestion is accepted) that the difference in 
accent did not prevent the confusion which 
they feared. I strongly suspect however that 
the accentuation of the word was regular in 
Plato’s time ; and if so, no change, not even 
that of an accent, need be made in the 
xparav of the manuscripts. 

J. ADAM. 


ETHOPOIIA IN LYSIAS, 


In his recent edition of Lysias Professor 
Morgan has paid considerable attention to 
the author’s ethopoiia, drawing largely, with 
due credit, from Dr. Devries’ dissertation 
on the subject. In his appendix, therefore, 


on Oration xxiv. 13 one might have looked 
for a defence of zévras as read in the codex 
Palatinus (X) against the emendations of 
Frohberger and Rauchenstein. 

For surely, if Professor Morgan has no 
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misgivings that he is riding ethopoiia too 
hard, when he packs upon it the use of 
eXenuovertarot, deAawraros, and the rest 
mentioned on page 119, he need not hesitate 
to add to the burden the quite remarkable 
postponement in its clause, in this speech 
alone, of the word zaés—a mere trick per- 
haps of the cripple’s tongue, which Lysias 
might well have noted and introduced. So 
at least I had explained the matter in my 
class-room, before learning from Professor 
Bristol that he too had taken it so, though 
not committing himself to this explanation 
in his edition of Lysias. 

mas, as every one knows, more frequently 
precedes than follows the noun, pronoun, or 
verb. When _ post-position occurs, it is 
almost invariably immediate, or, if a word 
intervene,—and there is rarely more than 
one,—it is some necessary conjunction 
claiming its right to the second place, as 
d€ or yap. Yet even this slight postpone- 
ment of the word gives it almost the 
emphasis of an appositive. How much 


more emphatic, then, does it become when 
varried back past the verb and lodged at or 
near the end of its clause. The question 
how often in the later emphatic oratory of 


Demosthenes the word claims this signifi- 
cant position, I cannot answer. Rehdantz’s 
Index cites but one instance of dravra— 
vili. 20 etr’ ere Lyteire wodev Ta THs TdAEWS 
azohoXev dravta; But certainly among the 
characters of the earlier Lysias, the cripple 
only is permitted to use this, perhaps at 
that time, over-emphatic and plebeian mode 
of expression. 

With the aid of the new Jndex Lysiacus 
by Dr. D. H. Holmes, Lysias’ adjectival 
use of the word was may be presented 
briefly as follows :— 

(1) In thirty-six cases where the noun 
has no article, was in every instance im- 
mediately precedes, as: éx mavTos tpoTov, 
mévta kaka. (The words wavres dpvvov ’AGy- 
vaior, Sauppe Frg. 157, can be attributed to 
Lysias only with great doubt, and the col- 
location is unlike any other instance where 
the substantive lacks the article.) 

(2) In four cases where the noun has the 
article, was stands after the article and 
again precedes the noun, as: 6 was xpdvos, 
no instance appearing such as (6) xpdvos 
6 Tas. 

3) In fifty-seven cases where the noun 
has the article, zas precedes either im- 
mediately, as: aavra tov xpovoy (forty-two 
times), or with ydp intervening (once), or 


with a verb, as: mavra ypddew Ta dvopara 
(nine times), and only five times follows 
its noun, as: é« tov Biov wavrds, TaAXa Ta 
yevopeva wavra. But in these five instances 
be it observed that was follows immediately 
except once, where an adverb intervenes 
(xiii. 2). But in no case does the verb come 
between. 

(4) In thirty cases where zaytes is used 
in agreement with the subject implied in 
the verb-ending, but expressed by no word, 
it precedes the verb twenty-eight times. 
Only in viii. 8 do we have repujAGere wares, 
and in xix. 37 BovAovrat yap waves. 

(5) In thirty-two cases of was used witha 
pronoun, as: mdvres tyels, tavTa Taita, we 
find that ras precedes seventeen times, and— 
disregarding Orat. xxiv.—in ten instances 
follows its pronoun, in six of these im- 
mediately, in one after an intervening 6¢, 
in one after pev, one after a substantive, 
one after éori (which, however, does not 
belong to the immediate syntax—xiii. 92). 

But in no case have we yet found the 
order: noun (or pronoun) + verb + 7as. 
Such a disposition, we can see by com- 
parison with the normal orders already 
given, would be doubly emphatic—first, 
because was follows its noun; secondly, 
because separated from it, and that too by 
their verb. Turning now to Orat. xxiv. we 
find that in Lysias’ long gallery of char- 
acters it is alone our ‘character’ the 
cripple who five times over points his 
clauses with a zavres, as follows: § 13 ri 
Kwdrvet...cpas €sod pev aedéobar tov dBodov 
ws tyvaivovtos, Tota dé Ynpicacba TAaVTAS 
ws avarjpw ;—§ 14 qewparar refOew ipas os 
otk eipt Towotros olov teis épare tavVTES— 
§ 19 ipets de evOupnOnte tavTes Ort K.t.A— 
§ 21 éyo & ipav, & Bovdy, Séomar ravrwv 
K.t.L.—§ 27 Kai ottws tpeis pev ta Sixaa 
yrooerbe mavres K.T.X. 

What is this if not ethopoiia? One may 
recall Lessing’s Klosterbruder in Nathan 
the Wise with his recurrent ‘Sagt der 
Patriarch,’ to realize how slight a touch is 
needed to individualize a character. I may 
add that among the thirty-eight like in- 
stances of was following its substantive in 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, as detailed by Joost 
in his most instructive book Der Sprachge- 
brauch Xenophon’s, p. 78 f., I find only one 
where the order is: subject, verb, zas ; 
viz. vi. 3, 21 rapyyyeAOy Ta tvpa KatacBev- 
viva TavTa, 

L. L. Forman, 

Cornell University. 
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I po not know whether the following 
parallel passages from Homer’s Iliad and 
the ‘Badminton Library’ on Big Game 
Shooting have been noticed before, but they 
seemed to me interesting as showing how 
true to nature Homer always is in his de- 
scriptions of animal life. 

ii. v. 161. 

ws b¢A€wy é€v Bovoi Popov éF abyéva 

aéy 
moptwos He Boos, EvAoxov Kata PBookopevauv. 

I]. xi. 174 

Boes ws 

dare Aéwv EPoBynoe, porwv €v vuKTOS apoyo 

micas: TH O€ 7 in dvadaiverar aims 

oA€O pos: 

ms 0 €Eavyxev Ease. 

Big Game Shooting, vol. i., F. C. Selous, 
p. 327. 
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NATURAL HISTORY IN HOMER. 


‘A single large male lion will kill a 
heavy ox or a buffalo cow without using his 
teeth at all by breaking its neck or rather 
causing the frightened beast to break its 
own neck...We will suppose a large heavy 
ox weighing 1000 lbs. is seized by a lion 
whilst grazing or walking, the attack being 
made from the left side. In that case the 
lion seizes the ox by the muzzle with its 
left paw putting its head in under it. At 
the same time with the extended claws of 
the right paw it holds its victim by the top 
of the shoulder, its hind feet being firmly 
planted on the ground. The ox plunges 
madly forward and from the position in 
which its head is held not seeing where it is 
going, and hampered by the weight of the 
lion, soon falls and rolling over breaks its 
neck by the weight of its own body.’ 

H. W. AupEN, 


NOTE ON SALLUST JUG. 78. 


Satu. Jug. 78. Nam duo sunt sinus 
prope in extrema Africa...quorum proxima 
terrae praealta sunt, cetera ut fors tulit alta, 
alia in tempestate vadosa. 

In the last part of this sentence, ut fors 
fulit answers to vadosa; alia has nothing 
to answer to it; and alta is flat after prae- 
ata, I suggest ‘cetera ut fors tulit alid, 


alid in tempestate vadosa.’ We thus get a 
chiasmus, with more skilful disposition of 
the ideas, and the clumsiness vanishes. 
‘The rest is in some weathers as may hap- 
pen, in other weathers shallow.’ 
W. H. D. Rouse. 
Rugby School, 


JOWETT AND CAMPBELL’S REPULLIC. 


Plato’s Republic. The Greek Text, edited 
with notes and essays by the late B. 
Jowett, M.A., and Lewis CampBeELt, 
M.A., LL.D. In three volumes, £2 2s. 
Oxford. 1894. 


Ir is strange how slow we English have 
been in providing ourselves with satisfactory 
editions even of the books which form the 
staple of classical education, as carried 
on in our schools and universities. How 
long we had to wait for decent editions of 
Homer and Sophocles, of Horace and Virgil 
and Tacitus! The best intellects in Oxford 
had been devoted to the study of the Ethics 





and Politics, the Rhetoric and Poetics of 
Aristotle for many years, before Grant and 
Stewart touched the Zthics, or Cope had 
busied himself with the Rhetoric, or Butcher 
with the Poetics ; while as to the Politics, 
nothing worthy of English scholarship found 
its way into print, till Newman and Hicks 
published the first portion of their editions 
in 1887 and 1894 respectively. The case 
has been even worse with the most widely 
known and the most generally admired of 
all the remains of ancient philosophy—the 
Republic of Plato. If I am not mistaken, 
the subject of this notice is absolutely the 
first complete English edition of Plato’s 
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greatest work,—a neglect which is no doubt 
capable of partial explanation from the fact 
that for more than forty years scholars 
have been warned off from this province by 
the rumour that Jowett had marked it out 
for his own. 

What then do we find as the result of 
this long incubation? I think the general 
verdict will be that it has given us the 
best existing edition of the Republic, and a 
work not unworthy of its distinguished 
editors and of the University from which 
it proceeds. In the first place it is beauti- 
fully printed and got up. It is possible 
here to read Plato, as he ought to be read, 
with unmixed enjoyment, in a more accurate 
text than is to be found elsewhere, accom- 
panied by short critical notes at the foot of 
the page. The reader is not embarrassed by 
having to grope his way though a thin 
margin of text, drowned in an ocean of 
explanatory notes, these latter being happily 
stowed away in the third volume, where we 
may consult them or not, as we please. 
Beside the Text, the first volume contains a 
Preface, giving a history of the edition, and 
stating how the work was distributed be- 
tween the two editors, together with a 
photographic specimen of the Paris MS., 
and an Index of the rarer words. 

The second volume begins with thirty- 
four pages by Prof. Jowett, containing three 
short notes on particular passages and an 
unfinished essay on the Text of Greek 
Authors and of Plato in particular. Here 
the late Master of Balliol appears in the 
character of an uncompromising champion 
of the MS. tradition and a determined 
opponent of conjectural criticism. Standing, 
as it does, at the head of the volume and 
affording plenty of scope for easy rhetoric, 
this essay has formed the natural prey of the 
‘indolent reviewer.’ I shall content myself 
with saying that it should be compared with 
Prof. Campbell’s later essay on the same 
subject, and that, as far as my experience 
goes, faith in the infallibility of MSS. is 
apt to vary inversely with faith in the 
principles of logic and grammar. 

The remaining 356 pages of the second 
volume are due to Prof. Lewis Campbell. 
In an excellent essay of sixty-six pages on 
the structure of the Republic and its relation 
to other Dialogues, followed by an excursus 
on the place of the Sophistes, Politicus, and 
Philebus in the order of the Platonic 
writings, he endeavours to show by con- 
siderations, partly linguistic and partly 
philosophical, that the Parmenides, Theae- 
tetus, Sophistes, Politicus, and Philebus form 
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a distinct group, which is later than the 
Republic, these being again succeeded by 
the final group of the Zimaeus, Critias, and 
Laws. The next essay, consisting of nearly 
100 pages, is occupied with the Text. 
Prof. Campbell divides the MSS. into three 
families, the representative of the first being 
the Paris A, of which he has himself made a 
new collation, correcting several readings 
which have been misquoted in all previous 
editions, Of the Venice II, which he takes 
as the representative of the second family, 
he gives a new collation by Prof. Castellani. 
These two families are the only ones recog- 
nized by Schanz, but Prof. Campbell brings 
forward strong evidence to show the inde- 
pendence of a third group of MSS., as 
the representative of which he takes a 
Cesena MS. (M), unused by any previous 
editor of the Republic but collated for this 
edition by Prof. E. Rostagno. The various 
readings given at the foot of the text in 
vol. i. are taken from AIIM, supplemented, 
where their evidence was doubtful, by 
secondary MSS., especially the Venice MS. 
(=) which has also been collated by Prof. 


Castellani for this edition. After a full 


account of these and other MSS., Prof. 
Campbell goes on to speak of textual emen- 


dation, which he illustrates by reference to 
the Phaedo papyrus discovered by Mr. 
Flinders Petrie. Then follows a judicious 
chapter on the different kinds of textual 
error, with examples from the Lepublic. 
Schneider is condemned for over-conser- 
vatism, and a list of passages (twenty-nine 
in number) is given, in which the present 
text has been restored by conjecture. Prof. 
Campbell is responsible for only one of 
these, but he gives a list of fifteen other 
emendations, which he has proposed in the 
notes without altering the text. He also 
gives his reasons for rejecting various 
plausible conjectures by Cobet, Madvig, 
W. H. Thompson, and others. 

Essay III. deals with Plato’s use of 
language. Beginning with some good re- 
marks on his style it goes on to treat of 
peculiarities of construction, and closes 
with remarks on the Platonic vocabulary. 
There is much here that is interesting and 
instructive, but I notice an occasional want 
of precision and a certain hastiness, which 
seem to me to detract from the value of 
this essay as compared with the two which 
precede. To give instances: on p. 174, as 
an instance of a difficult optative, we have, 
without note, (i. 352 E), ri d€; dxovoats dAAw 
} doiv; but when we read the preceding 
words éo6’ drw dv adAw ios 7) dPOadpois, 
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we see that this should be classed with 
(ii. 382 D) GAAd Sedids rods éxOpods Wevdouro ; 
which is cited on p. 175 as an instance of a 
‘construction continued from a preceding sen- 
tence having the optative with av.’! P. 177, 
among difficult uses of the infinitive, we 
have (i. 133 E) wai AaGeiv ovros Sewdraros 
éurorjoat, Where it is said ‘there is a double 
construction of this kind: most clever to 
implant, most clever to escape notice (in 
implanting). Schneider’s emendation ép- 
Tomoas Saves the grammar at the expense 
of natural emphasis.’ But the emendation 
is Stallbaum’s, who says in his note on the 
passage, ‘Schneiderus recte dici posse statuit 
habeiv éurorjoa, quod certe a probae Grae- 
citatis usu abhorret. Imo refingendum est 
Sewdraros éuroujcas. The idea of a double 
construction seems to me impossible. Nor 
do I see anything wrong in the emphasis 
‘he who is most skilful in guarding against 
the approaches of disease, is also most 
skilful in the stealthy introduction of 
disease.’ It is the converse of ‘Set a thief 
to catch a thief.’ P. 177. ‘The infinitive 
instead of the participle, as elsewhere, some- 
times follows daiverOa,’ of which the ex- 
ample is (iv. 432 D) gaiverar rpd roddév jpiv 
ef dpyns kvAwdetoOar ‘it has manifestly been 
rolling at our feet all the while.’ But surely 
it is more in harmony with the following 
kal odx Ewpdmev ap’ airo, and has more of a 
Platonic colouring, if we translate, ‘ Unless 
I am mistaken, it has been at our feet all 
the while,’ keeping the ordinary force of 
the infinitive. P. 177. ‘Plato makes con- 
tinual use of participial expressions for 
pleonastic (or epexegetic) uses, see especially 
(iii. 397 C) i) 7d érépw tovTwv exirvyxdvovow 
ot) TO Erépw 7} €& dudorepwv tii EvyKepav- 
vivres they hit on one or other of these 
modes or on a third, which they compound 
out of both.’ The explanation does not 
seem to me to throw much light on the 
phrase. I should be disposed to take ézur. 
in the sense of ‘to succeed,’ equivalent to 
ei perder oixeiws A€yeoGar in the preceding 
sentence. (Compare Meno 97 C 6 pew rhv 
emrTypnv exwv ael av emurvyxdvor, 6 de tiv 
épOnv Sdgav tore pév...tore 8 ov.) The last 
clause would be made regular either by the 
omission of rwi (which is the more idiomatic 
construction and, I think, what Plato wrote) 
or by changing the active participle 
into the passive gvyxexpaypevy. We may 
translate it literally as it stands, ‘or by 
one derived from both, mixing them to- 
gether.’ But as é dudorépwv twit could not 

‘In these and other quotations I have omitted 
the superfluous words, 
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stand alone, the participle cannot be de- 
scribed as pleonastic: it is rather an 
instance of the substitution of a participle 
active, in agreement with the subject, for 
the participle passive in agreement with 
an oblique case. In the same page we are 
told that ‘in Plato’s long sentences the 
participle sometimes alternates with the 
infinitive.’ Add ‘where the governing verb 
admits either.’ P. 178 ‘the accusative and 
participle with or without os have the 
effect of a reported statement.’ It might 
be well to add, ‘commonly called the ac- 
cusative absolute.’ The examples given are 
sometimes capable of a simpler explanation, 
e.g. (iii. 390 A) ri 8€; wovetv [tov codustatov 
Aéyovra x.7.A.] Boxe? oor emirpdeov civat... 
dxovew vew...7) Aia...as...erAavOavopevor, ‘do 
you think it fitting that a young man should 
hear such a poetical description, or that he 
should hear Zeus described as forgetting 4’? 
But if we look at the passage, we shall 
see that Ata is not governed by dxovew, 
but by zoey, ‘to represent the wisest 
of men using such words as_ these... 
or to represent Zeus as forgetting his 
resolves,—do you think this expedient 
for a jyoung man to hear?’ P. 178. 
‘In x. 604 B the transition from the 
genitive to the accusative as ovre dyAov 
évros [rod d&yabod]...ovre [oddév] tpoBaivor [7a 
xareras épovti] is occasioned by the im- 
personal verb.’ As the sentence is in 
oratio obliqua either gen. or acc. abs. is 
allowable. Stallbaum gives instances of 
the combination of both, which show that 
an impersonal verb is not required to 
justify the accusative, eg. Thuc. vii. 25 
ds ’AOnvaiwy mpocdokinwv dvtwv Kal TO Tapov 
otparevpa aitav diaroAeunodpevov. More- 
over, can ovdév mpoBaive rade be classed as 
impersonal? P. 179. ‘the subject of an 
infinitive or participle following a verb is 
accusative even when the same with the 
main subject, if this happens to be con- 
sidered in two aspects, e.g. x. 621 B idetv... 
airov.. ke(wevov ert TH tupa “ he saw that he 
himself was lying.” The previous narrative 
referred to the disembodied soul.’ But 
airév is the ordinary accusative of the 
object : ‘he beheld himself lying.’ Nor is 
it necessary to introduce a ‘ consideration 
under two aspects’ to justify tbe repetition 
of the subject in the accusative case, where 
it is required for emphasis or clearness. 
P. 182. 8. ‘In the absence of a definite 
construction the accusative is the case 
usually preferred.’ The only example under 


2 The words in square brackets are omitted by 
Prof. Campbell, but are essential to the construction. 
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this extraordinary rule is Soph. Z/. 479, 
which need not be discussed here ; but there 
is a reference to viii. 559 B where mention 
is made of an ordinary case of the attraction 
of a dative to an accusative with the infini- 
tive. In grammar, as in law, it is inex- 
pedient to make the rule wider than is 
required for the cases contemplated. 
P. 183. ‘An adverbial accusative is some- 
times abruptly introduced.’ Among the 
examples we have (vi. 492 B) [érav 7a pév 
Weywou Tov Aeyopevw...7a SF exawaow] trep- 
BadXovrws Exdrepa. When the omitted words 
are supplied, it is evident that éxarepa is 
the ace. pl. in apposition with ra pév...ra 5é. 
(Sump. 204 C) ti tév xaddv éorw 6 “Epos ; 
But 7/ here is the nom. case, expecting such 
an answer as évdeys or Onpevtys eat. (Com- 
pare x. 597 D ri aibrov KAtvyns dyes elvat ;... 
puuntys.) P. 185. It is said that the gen. 
meaning ‘in respect of ’ does not occur with 
other adverbs than those in ws. What are 
we to say then of the gen. with ei, rdpju, 
évravOa, ete.? P. 187. ‘Jt (the dat. of 
manner) has the effect of an absolute clause 
in ix. 578 C [ot« oteobar xpi Ta Towtra 
GAN pada] 7a rowr’'rw Aoyw [oKoreiv].’ 
When the omitted words are supplied, it is 


plain that the dat. is simply instrumental, 
‘to investigate it with a discussion of this 


kind.’ This is compared with (x. 598 D) 
irodapBavew det 76 Tovov’rw, which is rightly 
translated by D. and V. ‘we must reply to 
our informant,’ cf. Protag. 320 C rodXAoi ov 
airé tréehaBov. P. 215. ‘The want of the 
word omitted is not felt because of another 
word which suggests it to the mind.’ The 
example is (ii. 358 D) ce co Bovropevw a 
Aéyw, which is explained by understanding 
Aéyw, but it is surely more natural to take 
it as an abbreviation of the common phrase 
Bovdopeévy éori. P. 233. Under the heading 
Imperfect Construction, we have as an ex- 
ample of ‘construction with the nearest 
word’ (ii. 370 E) ta of re yeupyot éxi 7d 
dpotv éxouv Ports, of te oixoddmor pds Tas 
aywyas peta TOV yewpyov xpnoba trolvyio.s, 
which is explained €xoue trofvyua adore 
xpjoGa airots. But surely it is better to 
follow Stallbaum and take ypjoba as 
governed by éyovey in the sense of dvvawro.! 

I have thought myself bound in honesty 
to mention what seem to me blemishes in 
the essay on syntax, but on the whole, when 
taken in connexion with what follows on 
diction, it will be found a very useful help 
to the study of Plato. Perhaps the best 
thing in the latter essay is the discussion of 

1 | see this is given as an alternative explanation 
in the note on the passage. 
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philosophical terms, such as eos and idéa. 
In the interesting section on Plato’s use of 
vernacular words, we might add such words 
as yxaplets, exvecxyjs, Ovs, ednOns, Todds, Sewvds, 
and it might be well to refer to Hquites 
1381 and Nubes 1172, as showing that the 
use of adjectives in -xés was a fashionable 
affectation of the time. P. 327. ‘The ab- 
stract noun as well as the adjective duddcodos 
occurs in Isocrates, but not elsewhere before 
Plato.’ Should not reference have been 
made to the tradition that it was first intro- 
duced by Pythagoras 1 

The chief drawback to this volume, as a 
whole, is the absence of anything corre- 
sponding to the Introduction of 200 pages, 
which Jowett has prefixed to his Trans- 
lation. The essays which we have been 
considering here are rather introductory 
to the study of Plato in general than 
to that of the MJepublic in particular. 
To the ordinary reader they cannot com- 
pensate for the want of the analysis and 
running comments and the discussions on 
the history of philosophy and literature, 
which add so much interest to Jowett’s 
book, In fact, to make this edition com- 
plete, we must join with it the volume 
containing the translation. 

I turn now to the third volume containing 
the notes. ‘These are apparently due in the 
first instance to Prof. Jowett, but they were 
criticized and added to by Prof. Campbell, 
and again revised by Jowett shortly before 
his death. Prof. Campbell states in the 
Preface that he has occasionally altered 
this revision, adding his initials where the 
alteration was of any importance, or where 
he thought a second note required. As far 
as I have observed, there can be little doubt 
that in the case of these duplicate notes 
the initials L.C. mark the truer view. 
Compare (341 B) ovéev év cai ratra, on which 
L.C.’s note is, ‘*‘ With as little effect as 
ever’’ Thrasymachus has been prophesying 
that Socrates will try to cheat, but without 
success: Socrates replies that he is not 
such a madman as to try and cheat Thrasy- 
machus. The latter rejoins that he has 
made the attempt, though in this case, as 
on former occasions, unsuccessfully.’ B. J. 
has, ‘ Although you make a fool of yourself 
at this too, i.e. at cheating Thasymachus, as 
you would also have done at shaving a lion 
if you had attempted it.’ (442 A) xairovrw 
53) ovTw tpadevre...kat maderOevre mpooraty- 
gerov tov émiOupntixov. Bekker’s certain 
conjecture zpooctarjcerov for the MS. zpo- 
otnoeroy is given in the text, but in a note 
signed B.J. we read, ‘The correction is 
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not absolutely necessary, and therefore, like 
all emendations which are not absolutely 
necessary, Should not be admitted in the 
text.’ Probably where we find mention of 
alternative explanations of which only one 
is tenable, this is to be attributed to the 
double authorship, as in (336 B) ovotpépas 
éavtov Gaep Onpiov iKev ep’ Has, where it is 
suggested as a possibility that jxeyv might 
come from 7xw, and just below the force of 
iroxatakAwopevor is similarly weakened by 
regarding it as a metaphor from the guest 
who takes a lower place in the banquet. 

By way of testing the notes I have 
looked at some of the passages emended by 
Mr. Richards in the C.R. (330 A) zérepov 
bv Kéextnoa Ta Trelw TapeAaBes 7) exixtTyow ; 
mot érextnoapnv, by; Here Mr. Richards 
is very uncompromising : ‘ot’ érextynodpyy,’ 
he says, ‘is bad grammar, and, as commonly 
understood, bad sense.’ The note, which 
seems to me entirely right, is ‘ “ Acquired, 
do you say?” This use of zotos is not neces- 
sarily derisive or ironical, but only denotes 
a humourous feeling of contrast between 
the suggestion and the fact.’ (366 A) dicavot 
pev yap ovres aljprot td Oedv eodpeOa...ddiKor 
de kepdavodpeév Te kal Atcodpevor brepBaivortes 
kal duaptavovres reiGovtes adtovs afnptot drad- 
hdgouev. Here Mr. Richards has the 
plausible conjecture that Kat dwodpevor 
should be placed after duaptavovres. I think 
however that the text is successfully de- 
fended by the note, ‘the line of Homer 
already quoted, Awwodpevor dre kev Tis brepBry 
kal dpdpty, is ingeniously turned so as to 
suggest the notion of sinning and praying 
at once.’ (444 B) rovovrov dvros...oiov mpé- 
rev atta Sovdevew. Mr. Richards says, ‘ otov 
SovAevey would be Greek; so would wore 
mpérev aitd dovrdevew. But the text as it 
stands is not Greek at all. zpérew aira 
appears to be a gloss intended to explain 
otov With infinitive.’ To this Prof. Campbell 
fairly replies (vol. ii. p. 237), ‘It may stand 
as Platonic Greek,’ 7.e. it is the natural 
carelessness of easy conversation. A slight 
pause would be made before and after 
mpérew aito, Which is an afterthought to 
define and heighten the force of ofov. 

I conclude with a few remarks on pas- 
sages which happen to have caught my eye, 
where the view taken in the notes differs 
from that which seems to me correct. 
(351 C) ei pev, ds od adpte édXeyes, Exel, <ei> 7 
Sixatonivy copia, x.7t.A. ‘The repetition of 
«i before 7) Sixacoovvy (a conjecture of Baiter’s) 
is unnecessary, and also objectionable on 
the ground of the hiatus.’ I confess that 
the «i appears to me essential, and its loss 
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is easily accounted for after éye: but the 
particular point against which I would enter 
my protest is the use made of the fashionable 
doctrine of the hiatus. At the beginning 
of this very sentence we have ds od dprtu 
éXeyes, and in the line before éée i) dvayxy 
airy, not to mention that in vol. ii. p. 49, 
Prof. Campbell himself speaks of the rare- 
ness of the hiatus as a mark of Plato's 
later style. (363 A) yiyvyrat...dpyal re Kat 
yapo. kai doatep TAavxwv difAGev: ‘the 
singular has a collective force which is 
assisted by the neuter dcazep.’ It might 
have been well to state that it is only where 
the verb precedes the still indeterminate 
noun, that such a construction is usual. 
(572 E) ei & ad Bovrcode cai preypatvovorar 
rodkw Oewpyowpev, ovdev droxwAve. I think 
that here Mr. Richards is right in denying 
that the deliberative subjunctive can be 
used after BovAcoOe depending on a con- 
junction. I should therefore punctuate as he 
does, putting a comma after PoveoGe and 
a colon after Gewpyjowper. (376 A) ‘od ravu 
“not at all” or ‘‘certainly not,” the ab- 
soluteness of the negative being used to 
intensify the statement.’ It should have 
been stated that the usual meaning in 
Plato is not to intensify the negative, but 
to negative the intensity (‘not quite’), the 
difference of meaning being probably marked 
by a difference of stress. (388 D) ei kai 
éxio. aitd ‘should it ever come into his 
mind.’ The force of xai is rather ‘if it 
did come into his head’ (implying ‘we 
hope it won't’). (460 E) The time 
for man to marry is éredav tiv d€vtarnv 
Spdpov dkpiyv mapyj, ‘when his powers of 
running are at their highest.’ I think 
Stallbaum is right in regarding this as a 
quotation, describing metaphorically the 
time when the violence of passion is cooling 
down. In any case I do not see what force 
is assigned to zapy by the editors. (497 D) 
odx ikavds eyw6n PoBw dv ipets dvriAap- 
Bavopevor dedyAdKate paxpav Thy drddegw : 
here the note is ‘ dv, sc. éxeivwv &,’ but the 
genitive is required after dvriAapBavopevor. 
The ‘ general remarks on philosophy and 
life’ are said to be ‘almost without excep- 
tion the Master’s own.’ They are always 
interesting, but sometimes a little indefinite, 
and not always, I think, entirely accurate. 
Eg. in p. 444 we have two notes on the 
ideas: in the former note (597 C) we read, 
‘It may be asked whether the third bed is 
the idea of a bed. We may reply it is not 
distinguished from it, neither does Plato 
identify them.’ But surely he has identified 
them in 596 B 6 d8ymovpyds Exatépov rod 
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oxevous mpos tiv ideav BArA€rwv ovTw Torei, 6 
pev tas kAivas x.t.A. The second note is on 
(597 E) 6 tpaywdorowws, cimep piyntys éorr, 
tpitos tis aro Baoéws Kai THs dAnOeias 
aeduxws, Where we read ‘God is here repre- 
sented as king,’ but there cannot be a doubt 
that the three degrees are (1) the stage 
king, (2) the actual king, say, Darius, 
(3) the idea of the king, in virtue of his 
resemblance to which Darius is called king. 
The sentence is elliptical and obscure owing 
to the rapid movement of the dialogue. 
Just before, the three sorts of makers and 
the three sorts of products had been separ- 
ately compared (the painter: the car- 
penter : God : : the painted bed: the actual 
bed : the idea). Here what corresponds to 
the first term of the former series is com- 
pared with the last term of the latter, and 
we are left to supply the remaining terms 
for ourselves. Strictly speaking, the tragic 


poet is a maker, and as such should have 
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been compared with God; but, in order 
to make the thought more definite, Plato 
substitutes the divine idea of the king for 
God, and expects us to see in the tragic 
poet the form of the king embodied in his 
imagination. Take again the note on 353 B, 
‘The conception (of an épyov) exercised a great 
influence on Logic and Ethics in the ancient 
world, leading to the dyafov of Aristotle... 
Modern philosophy has moulded Ethics into 
another form. The favourite notion of a 
tayabov...has been replaced by modes of 
speech, such as duty, law, will, or resolved into 
the more concrete abstractions of utility and 
pleasure.’ But ‘duty, law, will,’ are pre- 
cisely the catch-words of the Stoic philosophy 
as pleasure is of the Epicurean. People 
are too fond of these sweeping generaliza- 
tions in contrasting the ancient with the 


modern world. 
J. B. Mayor. 


BONHOEFFER ON THE STOIC PHILOSOPHY. 


Epictet und die Stoa, Untersuchungen zur 
stoischen Philosophie. 1890. 10 Mk. 
Die Ethik des Stoikers Epictet. Anhang. Von 
ApotF Bonnorrrer. Stuttgart: Enke. 

1894. 10 Mk. 


THESE two volumes are intended to in- 
vestigate the Stoic system so far as pre- 
sented by Epictetus. They may be regarded 
as a single work, and the second volume 
has indices to both. Their characteristic is 
the application of minute and laborious 
research to the interpretation of the Dis- 
courses and the Manual; a masterly analysis 
of the doctrine there laid down is followed 
by a minute comparison under the heads of 
anthropology, psychology, ethics, and (in a 
short appendix) pantheism with the Stoic 
teaching generally—before all with that of 
Seneca, Musonius, and Marcus Aurelius, 
who stand in point of time the nearest to 
Epictetus. It is not a systematic exposition 
historically arranged that we find here, but 
rather a series of critical disquisitions in 
which various questions of pyschology and 
ethics are examined on all sides. As a 
whole the execution deserves the highest 
possible commendation ; no future student 
can afford to disregard it. But the nature 
of its peculiar merits must not blind us to 
its limitations. Epictetus is not exactly 


the authority for Stoicism whom we should 
be most anxious to consult. However 
orthodox, he is late and addresses himself 
to the practical common sense of the Roman 
world in which he lived, not to an audience 
of Athenian students in the third century 
B.c. The strong point in his favour is that 
we have a faithful report of what he taught: 
his predecessors, with scarcely an exception, 
we only know at second hand, often through 
the distorted medium of hostile criticism. 
Moreover, as Mr. Bonhoeffer insists (Zpictet, 
p. 33), Zeller’s view that from Posidonius 
onward Stoicism shows an increasing ap- 
proximation to Platonism, and that when 
we come to Epictetus the boundaries of the 
system are transcended, is certain to give 
way before the contrary opinion that the 
later Stoics mark a reaction against eclec- 
ticism ; that this tendency can be discerned 
even in Seneca, and that apart from un- 
essential deviations and developments Epi- 
ctetus presents to us the purest reflection of 
the old Stoic theory of life and the universe. 
Without going quite so far as to endorse 
this last remark we may agree that the 
influence of Panaetius and Posidonius, pro- 
found as it was, was after all but temporary: 
the tide of Academic invasion was turned ; 
in the limited field to which practical con- 
siderations confined the attention of the 
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Roman Stoics the desire to be orthodox was 
strongly felt. At the same time it needs 
much wariness to sift the later doctrine. 
Epictetus has a division of philosophy, which 
stands for far more to him than any of the 
older school—that into the three roo. of 
dpecis, Sppy, ovykardbeors, and our author is 
doubtless right in claiming this for him as 
original, Again it is shown in a convincing 
manner that Epictetus held out no expecta- 
tion of a future life for the individual : but 
it would be erroneous to suppose that here 
he is entitled to speak for the whole school. 
On the other hand the quasi-personification 
of reason in man as his genius or daipor, 
which receives a wide development in the 
later Stoics, can be traced back to Chrys- 
ippus. 

The Stoie psychology abounds in knotty 
problems, some of which come up for de- 
tailed discussion in the earlier and more 
important of these two volumes: e.g. 
What is the relation of the parts of the 
soul to the mind or ‘ruling’ part? What 
is the seat of sensation? Are the parts 
of the soul organs or functicns? Is the 
Hegemonikon always active, or is it e.g. 
in perception alternately active and passive ? 
How are we to conceive of the mechanism 
of sense-perception? ‘To these questions a 


clear and consistent answer can generally 
be returned after the evidence has been 
carefully sifted. Thus it seems probable 
that feeling resides in the central soul 
(jyepovexdv) alone ; that the ‘parts’ of the 
soul are currents—but avevyara voepa, be it 
remembered—which connect the central soul 


with the organs of sense. That the process 
of perception is two-fold; the first stage 
or simple apprehension of a sensible quality 
(dvriAnyis aicOyrod) wherein the motion or 
change in the organ of sense conveyed by 
the connecting current to the central soul 
produces there a presentation (davracia) : 
the further stage, in which the central soul 
appropriates this ‘content of consciousness’ 
as a permanent possession (katdAyys) by 
giving assent (ovyxatd@ects). If so, it 
follows that the mind (jyenovixdv) is passive 
when it receives the presentation, active 
when it gives assent. The difficult term 
for the presentation or sense impression 
which the Stoics made the criterion of truth 
because it brought irresistible conviction 
with it, the famous xatadyrrixy davtacia, 
is lucidly and convincingly explained. Like 
other adjectives in -1xos this must have an 
active force (English -ive). If the phrase 
Suggests any doubt whether it is the per- 
celving mind or the perceived sensible 
NO, LXXXV. VOL. X. 
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quality which is apprehended, this is not 
due to the adjective xataAyrrixy, but to 
the noun ¢davracia which has a_two- 
fold aspect, being a modification of the 
Hegemonikon (rizwous év yvxp) and at the 
same time a presentation of something ex- 
ternal, Literally interpreted then the x. ¢. 
is a cognitive presentation, one which either 
actually cognizes, or is capable of cognizing, 
some sensible quality: in Cicero’s para- 
phrase, Ac. post. i. 41, quae propriam quan- 
dam haberet declarationem earum rerum 
quae viderentur, distinetly setting forth its 
object, namely by exactly reproducing all 
its iduipara. The original graphic turn in 
Aap Bavew, to fasten, seize upon, grasp, was 
retained by dvrAapBaver : it hardly survives 
in xataXapBavev, which is technical for 
‘cognize’ = to apprehend mentally. The 
difference between xarddAnyis and émornun 
is that between the atom of knowledge and 
the structure built up out of it. Not less 
thorough and satisfactory is the section de- 
voted to the classification of davracia. In 
his ordinary usage Epictetus makes the 
word serve for almost any sensation or 
idea: as Locke puts it, whatsoever is the 
object of the understanding when a man 
thinks: his thoughts about these external 
things and, in particular, the value he sets 
on them: then by a natural transition ex- 
ternal things themselves, so that riBavéryres 
tov davraciov practically stands for mGavd- 
TyTes TOV mpaypatrwv. A rapid survey of 
instances serves to convince us that the 
intellect (dudévoi) is nearly as important a 
source of ideas as sense itself. The current 
belief that the Stoics derived all knowledge 
from sensation must be subjected to very 
careful limitation before it can be endorsed, 
and this becomes still more apparent when 
mpoAyys has been analysed, Hpictet, p. 187— 
222. Instead of thorough-going empiricism 
our author claims for the Stoics a rational 
element, and vindicates the ‘inborn’ char- 
acter of our moral and aesthetic ideas. 
When the reader has got over the shock of 
this announcement he must be prepared to 
find that the Stoics defended the freedom of 
the will, and that their many statements 
respecting the emotions can be harmonized 
into a consistent doctrine! Both in the 
details and as a whole the aspect of Stoicism 
is considerably modified, so many received 
opinions are fearlessly challenged. 

This is less perhaps the case with the 
ethical doctrine. Our author emphasizes 
the eudaemonistic and optimistic character 
of Stoic ethics: from the latter he infers, 
as others have done, its genuine idealism. 

I 
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He defends the obstinacy with which Epic- 
tetus adheres to that shibboleth of the 
system, the tenet that virtue, apart from 
external goods, suflices for wellbeing :—I 
dare not say Happiness, for that term, like 
Glick, is a very misleading translation of 
eddaovia. The development of the various 
formulae for the réAos is carefully traced 
and the attitude of the heterodox Middle 
Stoa thus described: they made the rational 
choice of things according to nature the 
one end of man; to Epicurus this is one 
department of morality, complemented by 
others. The predominant theism of Epic- 
tetus is ascribed to his practical bent. At 
the same time we are reminded that if 
complete works of Zeno and Cleanthes had 
been preserved, they might, like the Hymn 
of the latter, have reflected the theistic as 
well as the pantheistic interpretation of the 
system. But when the admission is made 
that Epictetus’ religion is a mixture of 
theism with pantheism and polytheism, it is 
hardly worth while to claim him as a repre- 
sentative Stoic on the matter. The opinion 
is expressed that his tendency to cynicism 
has been exaggerated : he certainly upheld 
the claims and practice of logic against the 
Cynics as well as the vulgar. 

Of the higher or ultimate ethical pro- 
blems the origin of evil is the most fascin- 
ating. Was it due to miavorns trav zpay- 
patrov? How can this be in a world where 
all is designed for the best? Or to inherited 
depravity—which after all only removes the 
difficulty a stage further back? It is here 
that Mr. Bonhoeffer discerns the doctrine 
of free will, which he holds to be necessarily 
implied in the fundamental thought of Stoic 
ethics, that every man can attain Happiness 
(evdaxovia), and that this Happiness is inde- 
pendent of all that is external and fortuitous. 
While on the other side, if virtue rests on 
knowledge there can be no such thing as 
free agency: all right conduct is strictly 
determined. But this is an antinomy which 
no ingenuity has yet been able to remove. 

We have only space to notice the treat- 
ment of xa@jxov, one of the most perplexing 
of Stoic terms (Lthik, p. 193-233). The 
result is to reject the widespread but er- 
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roneous belief that xa6jKxov denotes a sub- 
ordinate morality, legality as contrasted 
with the higher morality of the xatoépOwpa. 
Further, that det xa6jxovra cannot stand for 
unconditional duty, as opposed to ov« dei 
kaOyjxovra, duties binding on us in certain 
conditions. For, as is pertinently remarked, 
life is a series of actions, every one of which 
is otk det x. in the sense that it is some- 
times a duty, sometimes not. But when 
this oix de x. is our duty it is so in no 
conditional or imperfect sense: in a given 
case it may become the only course open to 
us, and, if so, a xardpOwpa. It is proposed 
then in place of ‘conditional’ and ‘un- 
conditional’ to divide duties into chronic 
(det xafjxovra), temporary (ov« del x.), oc- 
easional (mepurratixa), and regular (dvev 
mepiotacews). For the further difficulty of 
pécov and réAeov kafjxov a solution is pro- 
vided by calling in a distinction between 
Adyos and dépHds Adyos. The péoa will then 
be actions dictated by instinctive or egoistic 
choice of ‘things according to nature’ of the 
lower kind, and in the observance of the 
elementary rules of universal obligation. 
This solution is possibly provisional : at any 
rate it does not carry with it the same 
authority as other parts of the author's 
work, 

It was inevitable that a controversial 
tone should be introduced into a subject so 
difficult and so much discussed. If this, 
the latest exposition of Stoicism, although 
from its design necessarily imperfect, is at 
the same time the best, this is because the 
writer stands on the shoulders of his pre- 
decessors and has begun where they left off. 
Yet it is precisely those to whom he is 
under the greatest obligation, Zeller, Hirzel, 
and Stein, who come in for the sharpest 
criticism, much of which, it might be urged, 
in the earlier volume at any rate, wears the 
aspect of captious verbal quibbling. Yet 
after all deductions have been made the 
author may be congratulated on the success 
with which he has cleared up somuch that was 
before obscure or doubtful, and established 
on a surer basis our knowledge of a great 
school of thought. 

R. D. Hicks. 
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A Glossary of Greek Birds: by D’Arcy 
Wentwortu THompson, Prof. of Nat. 
Hist. in University College, Dundee. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press. 1895. 10s. net. 


Ir Peithetaerus had been asked to review 
Professor D’ Arey Thompson’s book he would 
certainly have repeated the exclamation he 
made when the noisy, fluttering crowd put 
in an appearance in the Birds (1. 294), & 
[Idcedov, ody pas doov vveiAextar Kaxov | 
épvewv ; While Euelpides would have been 
quite justified in expressing his amaze 
once more, dvaé “AzodXov, tod vedovs: 
iod iov. And the services of the Hoopoe 
might have been secured again as a show- 
man, ready with all the names of the mot- 
ley troop: 
obroat mépdié, éxewoot 8& vy A’ arrayas, 
obtoot de myvedoy, exewyi d€ y’ ddxvor. 

But, in the play of Aristophanes, the 
Hoopoe proceeds to rattle off three more 
lines, with the names of six birds in each, 
which sorely need Professor Thompson’s 
interpretation. Those who know how hard 
a matter is the identification of some of the 
commonest flowers in Greek and Latin, 
who recognize that they must be content to 
leave unsettled the exact equivalent of ‘ov 
and taxwos, of lilia and vaccinia, will be 
prepared to find the identification of Greek 
birds not a whit easier. Indeed, in his 
preface, the Professor wisely defines his 
position: ‘ Instead of succeeding in the at- 
tempt to identify a greater number of 
species than other naturalist-commentators, 
dealing chiefly with the Aristotelian birds, 
I have on the contrary ventured to identify 
a great many less.’ And, except perhaps 
to eager ornithologists, the loss is not great ; 
for it is not every one who can instantly 
call up a clear presentment of the ‘Short- 
toed Eagle’ or the ‘Purple Gallinule.’ 
But all ornithologists are eager. No men 
show more willingness to ‘live laborious 
days,’ and laborious nights as well, in 
studying the migrations and nesting of 
birds; now camping out on the marshy 
Uralian tundra, like the late Henry See- 
bohm, now swinging, like Mr. Kearton, 
over the precipices of the Farne Islands to 
photograph the guillemots. And Professor 
Thompson is not less devoted than these 
wanderers and climbers. The work which 
he has put into his Glossary of Greek 
Birds is so thorough and valuable, that 
the volume is indispensable to the student 
asa book of reference. First, he has collected 
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for us all the curious lore about birds, the 
information, good, bad and indifferent, re- 
corded by Aristotle in his History of Ani- 
mals. (And here it may be an act of kind- 
ness to commend to any one who has not 
seen it, a singularly interesting paper on 
Aristotle as an ornithologist by Mr. W. 
Warde Fowler, printed in his Summer 
Studies of Birds and Books.) But not only 
is Aristotle’s description given us of the 
sizes, colours, notes, habits and anatomy of 
birds, their nesting and breeding, their 
migrations, their likes and dislikes, but also 
Aelian and Phile and Pliny are laid under 
similar contribution, and notices of birds 
known and unknown are gathered from the 
grammarians and _ lexicographers, while 
classical writers are ransacked for refer- 
ences, proverbs, legends, metamorphoses, 
ete., checked and interpreted by commenta- 
tors of every age down to the present day. 
Indeed, the number and complexity of the 
references suggest a fuller bibliographical 
appendix for the next edition. 

It is therefore no mock modesty to ex- 
press diffidence in attempting to estimate 
the value of a book which seems to record 
on every page the contrast between the 
fulness of the special knowledge of the 
author with the ignorance of the reviewer. 
But it may be permitted to him, while 
recognizing most warmly the importance of 
the work, to venture on a few minor criti- 
cisms on one or. two points. The wording 
on p. 8 might be improved, where allusion 
is made to a combat between the Eagle and 
the Hare. Might not the Hare object to 
the word combat, and shrewdly say ‘si rixa 
est ubi tu pulsas, ego vapulo tantum’ ? 
The melancholy ritual of the “Adana, p. 73, 
(which may or may not be etymologically 
connected with dydwv) should hardly be 
described as ‘lamenting the departing year.’ 
The lamentation was rather over the de- 
parted freshness of the spring ; for, nearly 
everywhere, the feast was kept at midsum- 
mer (Thuc. 6, 30); or, perhaps, even in 
March (cp. Arist. Lysist. 389). Why does 
the Professor (p. 34) seek an equivalent for 
dvéraa in Hebrew, and propose to identify 
it with the ‘night heron’? It seems very 
unsuitable to the passage in the Odyssey. 
And the mention of Herons reminds us 
that under épwdis we might expect to find 
an allusion to the story preserved in a 
fragment of the Wvxaywyot of Aeschylus, 
connecting the death of Odysseus with the 
fish-bone dropped by the bird in its flight. 
12 
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And as Prof. Thompson is particularly 
devoted to the Pleiads or zedeuddes, we ex- 
pect to find some interpretation (possibly 
astronomical) of the story which recounts 
the repeated carrying off of one of the 
doves by the Als wérpy (Od. 12, 64), and the 
constant despatch of a new one to make up 
the loss (évapiOmsov «tvac). The passage is 
quoted, but no explanation is offered. On 
p. 72 the whirling of the ivyé on its four- 
spoked wheel is described, and an alterna- 
tive explanation added, that it ‘was not 
rotated round its own axis, but spun at the 
end of a string, as we spin cockchafers.’ 
This particular process may be Aristo- 
phanic; but our village boys would say 
that it is not the modern usage ; at least 
not south of the Tweed! The quotation 
on p. 87 from Acharn. 598 is misleading as 
printed : it should run—AAM. éyetpordvncav 
ydp pe AIK. koxxvyés ye tpeis. Exception 
may also be taken to the identification of 
the oeppodrdyos with the ‘rook’; certainly 
the use of the word in Av. 232 is all 
against the view. But any attempt here to 
enlarge on the question would open up the 
whole controversy, upon which farmers 
have so much to say, as to the ordinary 
food of the rook. Points of etymology 
raised in the book are not always convinc- 
ing, as e.g. the suggested anagram ozépfBus 
(orépyvs) out of zpécBus, or tpoxiAos from 
épxidos. The orthography of Latin words 
leaves something to desire, for we find 
coecus, coeruleus, obscoenus, hyems and quum 
along with cum. But, as a rule, the print- 
ing is remarkably correct: a few slips are 
noticeable here and _ there, as ‘sic’ for 
Germ. ‘sie’ (p. 182) ; dvovyé for diaryé (p. 
22); weAwdovow for pedwdovow. A few errors 
in punctuation catch the eye, as e.g. a comma 
out of place after zerpivas (p. 29), and after 
pullos (p. 128). 

But now a far larger and more difficult 
question arises, for which we are prepared 
by the preface to the Glossary. Starting 
with the curious statements recorded by 
Aristotle and others of certain unintelligible 
enmities and intimacies between various 
species of birds—as, e.g. the hostility of one 
sort of hawk to the raven and of another 
to the dove ; of one particular eagle to the 
goose and the swan—the Professor rightly 
refuses them ‘entry into the domain of 
Zoological Science.’ He offers a new solu- 
tion; ‘an astronomical interpretation.’ 
Thus, according to his theory, ‘the Eagle 
which attacks the Swan, and is in turn 
defeated by it, is the constellation Aquila 
which rises in the East immediately after 
Cygnus, but, setting in the West, goes down 
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a little before that more northern constella- 
tion: Haliaetus and Ciris are the Sun and 
Moon in opposition, which rise and set 
alternately, like the opposite constellations 
of Scorpio and *Orion, with which the poet 
compares them.’ This theory is evidently 
capable of indefinite expansion, and offers 
an irresistible temptation to that particular 
form of ingenuity which, a few years ago, 
read every heroic legend into a solar myth. 
There was the solar Odysseus warring with 
the storms and clouds represented by the 
Suitors: there was Samson (the Babylonian 
Sun-god Shamash) shorn of his rays by 
the cold mists of the departing year (Delilah, 
the languishing one). Nor is Professor 
Thompson at all averse to solar myths, 
which, soberly used, give a plausible inter- 
pretation to many stories in mythology ; 
though he frankly acknowledges that the 
theory has been overdone. The astronomi- 
cal myth is far less simple, and must belong 
to a different period of the world’s history, 
and to a different development of thought 
and observation. This fact the Professor 
duly recognizes: but until we have clearer 
evidence as to the age in which the sequence 
of the zodiacal signs and the general 
grouping of the constellations became so 
widely accepted as to form a part of current 
language, we must feel the strength of the 
Herodotean criticism: és davis tov pibov 
dveveixas ovk éxer éAeyxov. It is a wise 
saying that ‘the magic mirror of mythology 
shows every inquirer what he wishes to see.’ 
We need therefore make no apology for 
setting against Prof. Thompson’s theory the 
dictum of Otfried Miiller, that ‘ astronomi- 
cal myths are an unimportant part of Greek 
mythology.’ The connexion of the orient- 
ation of temples with early astronomy is 
not denied; and we are quite prepared to 
find in the great tunnel that pierces the 
pyramid of Gizeh a sort of monster tele- 
scope for use in an age when the pole-star 
was in the constellation Draco. But the 
gap between rudimentary science and popu- 
lar myth is ‘a great gulf’; and there isa 
strong temptation to bridge it over. Will 
the Professor’s theory cross it without being 
strained beyond the breaking point? In 
an earlier paper on ‘Bird and Beast in 
Ancient Symbolism,!’ he notes that ‘the 
sun, which had its summer and winter 
solstices in Cancer and Capricorn in 
classical times, stood in Leo and Aquarius 
at the corresponding seasons in the immedi- 
ately preceding age.’ These points of 
time are somewhat loosely stated; but, in 

1 Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh: 
vol, 38, part 1. (No. 3). 
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happy innocence of accurate astronomical 
science, I venture to ask whether the ‘ pre- 
cession of the equinoxes’ has not had a 
little extra steam turned on to produce 
this result? We want more than 2,000 
years to give the sun time to perform the 
feat of changing his equinoctial points from 
a place in one sign to the corresponding 
place in the next. Prof. Thompson, in a 
brilliant passage (‘ Bird and Beast,’ p. 191), 
tells us how ‘generations of Hellenic 
priests, like their fathers in Egypt and 
Chaldea, had regarded the strength of 
Mazzaroth and the bands of Orion and the 
sweet influences of the Pleiades. These 
guardians’ of an” esoteric ‘knowledge di- 
vulged their store little by little, in myth 
and allegory, in the sacred art of sculptor 
and of poet, and through the mystified lips 
of the teller of tales and the singer of 
songs. The traditional belief that Perseus 
and Bovtes, Cepheus and Heracles, were 
earthly heroes translated to a restful seat 
in the stellar firmament is an inversion of 
the true order of things. The Heroes that 
were set in the sky had been drawn thence 
in the beginning: the Gorgon’s head was 
not the creation of a poet’s fancy, nor the 
legend of an antique chronicler, before a 
place was found for it in the star Algol ; 
but patient study and accurate knowledge 
of the Demon Star, with its mysterious 
flashes and its rhythmical wax and wane, 
preceded the allegorical conception of 
Medusa’s snaky head.’ This is very pic- 
turesque: but was this the process which 
passed the loves and hates of the birds into 
the common language of Greece? There 
are other factors in the sum, which Prof. 
Thompson does not ignore, though he does 
not seem to allow them sufficient counter- 
poise to the overwhelming weight of his 
astral theory. For instance, there is 
‘Volksetymologie.’ Is it not as likely that 
the Halcyon Days, for which the Professor 
can find no explanation except an astronomi- 
cal one connected with the culmination of 
the Pleiads, represent a story which has 
grown round the absurd idea of the dAxvov 
as ) év dAixvovga? The inventive ignorance 
which could easily supply ’Apyetddvrys 
with an Argus ready to be slain should find 
no difficulty in making the Halcyon nest on 
a waveless sea, irrespective of the position 
of the Pleiads. 

But let us confine ourselves for a moment 
to the antipathies of the birds, and see if 
nothing analogous can be found in circum- 
stances which can suggest nothing of 
zodiacal signs or defined constellations. 
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Among the aborigines of Victoria, Pundjel 
the Eagle-hawk is a creative, cosmogonic 
power. His rival, the Jay, opened a great 
bag in which the winds were confined, and 
blew him into the heavens. In Australian 
legend generally the Crow is always at war 
with the Owl. The Bushman mythology 
gives us the conflict of the Mantis-insect 
with the Cat. The Zulus attributed thun- 
derstorms to the thunderbird, with red_ bill, 
legs and tail. In the legends of the 
Alaskan Thinkleets, Yehl went about in the 
feathers of the crane, or in the form of a 
raven, with a peculiar animosity against 
the wolf. In Mexico, Huitzilopochtli is 
confused with the Humming-bird, which 
ultimately becomes his attendant. And, 
as Plutarch remarks, the Egyptians actually 
worshipped beasts, while the Greeks made 
the same creatures attendants upon the 
gods, rather than the gods themselves.! 
Here we are, unfortunately, plunged in the 
thick of a keenly contested fray ; and we 
find ourselves supporting the survival of 
savagery and totemism in Greek myths— 
and certainly there were survivals of 
savagery in Greek religion. But Professor 
Thompson raises a warning finger (‘ Bird and 
Beast,’ p. 183), condemning ‘ the speculations 
of those who, running folk-lore to the death, 
seek to read antiquity in the light of savag- 
ery ; who see the childhood of the world in 
a culminating age [?] of astronomic science, 
symbolic art, and mystical religion, and who 
arrive at what I unhesitatingly regard as 
misconception by the double blunder of 
unduly depreciating the complexity of 
initial or archaic Greek thought, and unduly 
exalting the importance, and too freely cor- 
relating the results, of their own study of 
incipient or semibarbarous civilizations.’ 
Yet may not a similar rebuke be reserved 
for those who run astronomical interpreta- 
tions ‘to the death’ ; who find the mystical 
lore of Hellenic priests in stories which 
have their counterpart in the traditions of 
Australasia? Perhaps it is the very attrac- 
tiveness of Prof. Thompson’s theory which 
makes us resist, for fear of being converted ; 
and which suggests at least a ‘suspension 
of judgment.’ 

Meanwhile we are heartily grateful to 
him for a ‘corpus’ of Greek bird-lore, 
at once scholarly and conscientious, which 
will not easily be superseded. 

W. W. Merry. 


2 But see Mr A. B. Cook’s article on ‘Animal 
Worship in the Mycenaean Age.’ Journal of Hel- 
lenic Studies, vol. xiv. pt. 1. 












M. Tulli Ciceronis pro T. Annio Milone ad 


tudices Oratio. Edited with intreduc- 
tion and commentary by Apert C. 
Crark, M.A. Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s 
College, Oxford. 8s. 6d. 


Tuts finely printed book stands on a differ- 
ent footing from the numerous school 
editions that have appeared of this popular 
speech ; the teacher rather than the be- 
ginner will be grateful for it. As would 
be expected from the author of the Oxford 
Anecdoton on the Harley MS. of Cicero, 
Mr. Clark’s chief concern is with the text. 
He has sifted the sources, gathering his 
results in a succinct apparatus criticus, and 
has produced a new revision, which no one 
in future can afford to neglect. Yet he has 
in no way overlooked the other departments 
of the editor’s task. The introduction of 
fifty-nine pages comprises the following 
subjects : (1) the authorities for the events 
of the year B.c. 52, (2) an historical intro- 
duction, (3) the sources of the text, (4) the 
style and composition of the speech, (5) the 
orthography of this edition. Then follows 
the text and commentary ; after which are 
printed the commentary of Asconius with 
notes, and the Scholia Bobiensia without 
notes. Lastly there are four appendices : (1) 
on the date of the trial of Milo, (2) on the 
trial of the two tribunes, (3) additional 
readings from P, the Turin palimpsest, (4) 
a mediaeval argument of the speech. The 
book closes with three indices. 

It will be gathered from this analysis 
that special attention has been paid to 
historical questions. In this respect the 
work is masterly, especially in the introduc- 
tion, where the editor's wide knowledge of 
Cicero enables him to invest the characters 
of the narrative with life-like personality. 
Milo’s wife Fausta, the great lady with a 
‘seamy’ past, Curio the ‘creature of im- 
pulse,’ the dialectic of Hortensius, the gibes 
of Caelius, the pathos of Cicero, that great 
master who could work upon the feelings 
as a musician on the strings of a lyre, are 
specimens of vivid touches and sympathetic 
criticism, inspiring for its interest, and true, 
as being drawn from ancient texts. 

The commentary, which I have compared 
with several others, contains but a small 
amount of that traditional stock matter 
which is handed on from editor to editor. 
As Mr. Clark has produced a new text, so, 
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as far as that is possible, he has written a 
new commentary, a commentary which 
enables the reader to appreciate with a 
thoroughness impossible before the delicacies 
and intricacies of this laboured speech. 
The notes consist of discussions and 
vindications of the readings accepted in 
the text, illustrations of matters of rhe- 
toric, showing a careful study of Quintilian 
and of all questions connected with the 
growth of Cicero’s style, and remarks on 
Ciceronian uses of words, based specially 
on Krebs-Allgayer’s Antibarbarus. It is 
therefore clear that the greater part of the 
matter is new; and indeed, excepting Dr. 
Reid’s Academics and Dr. Wilkins’ De 
Oratore, no English edition of Cicero ap- 
pears to have added so much to our know- 
ledge. 

The classification of the manuscripts has 
been performed with clearness. Mr. Clark's 
own position is that the Harleianus is the 
best. Though, like all eleventh century 
MSS., it contains corruptions, glosses, and 
interpolations, it presents them in a more 
rudimentary and distinguishable form than 
the other MSS. In order to prove the 
superiority of the Harleianus, the claims of 
the other MSS. are examined in detail. 
After dismissing the so-called interpolated, 
and amongst them the Oxford, MSS. as 
worthless, about which there is no question, 
Mr. Clark demonstrates that amongst these 
sinners must be reckoned the Salisburg- 
ensis, which, without sufficient inquiry, 
has been treated as a serious authority, but 
which is clearly interpolated and conflate. 
There thus remain P, the Turin palimpsest, 
of which only a few fragments are pre- 
served, and the so-called German MSS., H, 
Harleianus, T, Tergernseensis, and E. Erfurt- 
ensis. To P Mr. Clark attaches consider- 
able importance, though not the extreme 
value that some critics ascribe to it. But 
so little of the speech is contained in this 
palimpsest, that the really interesting 
question is the settlement of the claims of 
the German MSS. To most modern editors, 
including Baiter and C, F. W. Miiller, E 
has seemed of primary importance. This 
view Mr. Clark combats in much detail, and 
establishes, in my opinion convincingly, 
that ‘Eis a “contaminated” MS., being a 
mixture of two recensions. It has been 
copied from the same source as T, but cor- 
rected by superscriptions and additions 
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drawn from H or a similar MS.’ and ‘its 
chief importance is that it throws light 
upon the archeytpe of T, the two MSS. 
seeming to check each other.’ This de- 
thronement of E leaves H and T as our 
authorities ; of these H is far superior to 
T, which is itself the parens detertorum. 

Mr. Clark has therefore been guided 
mainly by H, and consequently his text 
differs widely from those in general use. 
The extraordinary excellence of H is ob- 
vious to any one conversant with MSS., and 
a general revision will be necessary of the 
current school editions of the Milo by the 
light of Mr. Clark’s book. The following 
are specimens of the improvements intro- 
duced into the text from H : 

§ 53 superiorem se fore putabat Milo (for 
putarat), ‘the imperfect denotes that it was 
a “fixed idea” with him.’ 

§$ 57 quid opus est terrcre (for tortore) 1 
‘the alteration to tortore is...due to tortorem 
and tormentis infr.’ 

§ 68 te, Magne, tamen, ante testaretur, 
quod nune etiam facit (for antestaretur). 
The new reading makes it no longer necess- 
ary to distort the meaning of antestaretur. 

§ 74 calcem, caementa, harenam conuexit 
(for arma). ‘This fine restoration is justi- 
fied in an elaborate note: arena was ‘the 
most important ingredient in a caementicia 
structura ; cf. Vitruv. ii. ch. iv. in caementi- 
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ciis structuris primum est de harena quaer- 
endum.’ 

§ 75 ut sororem non modo uestibulo 
priuaret, sed omni aditu et Jumine (for 
limine). This is clearly right: he inter- 
fered with her lights: Mr. Clark quotes 
Dig. viii. 2, 15 si modo sic faciat ut lumini 
noceat. 

§ 85 regiones mehercule ipsae, quae illam 
beluam cadere uiderunt, commosse se uiden- 
tur (for religiones). By regiones is meant 
the Albani tumuli atque Luci. 

§ 90 ille denique uiuus mali nihil fecisset, 
cut mortuo unus ex suis satellitibus curiam 
incenderit (for gui mortuus uno). This 
brilliant restoration is based on qui mortuo 
unus the reading of H. The confusion of 
qui, cut is common, e.g. in the MSS. in 
Catull. 1,1. 

§ 95 eam . 
Secisse). 

These examples are enough to show the 
solid nature of the work ; nor have I space 
to register the editor’s fresh conjectures 
(e.g. §§ 35, 42), restorations (e.g. § 91), and 
judicious excisions of adscripts from the 
text. Enough has been said to indicate that 
this is one of the most serious of recent 
contributions to Latin literature; if ac- 
curacy acuteness and freshness count for 
anything, it cannot fail to give an impetus 
to the study of Cicero. S. G. Owen. 


... swam se fecisse (for eam se 


OWEN’S EDITION OF THE DZ ORATORE. 


M. Tulli Ciceronis De Oratore. Liber 
Primus. Edited on the basis of Sorof’s 
second edition by W. B. Owen, Pu. D., 
Professor in Lafayette College. The 
Student’s Series of Latin Classics : Leach, 
Shewell, and Sanborn, 1895. 


Tue idea of including in this series some of 
the works of Cicero which are less commonly 
read in our colleges is a very good one. 
The writer, however, has for some time 
been of the opinion that the best editions 
of the classics for the use of American 
students are on the whole not those which 
are based on some particular German 
edition ; and this impression is somewhat 
strengthened by Professor Owen’s book. 

We have first an Introduction of 33 
pages based for the most part on Sorof, but 
with a section on the style of the De 
Oratore which is entirely the work of the 


American editor. Especial attention is 
given to the subject of libration, that is to 
‘the balancing of related parts of sentences, 
and the grouping of ideas and synonyms in 
pairs.’ This section is well and thought- 
fully done, although in some cases the word- 
ing is not so clear as might be desired ; 
and the Introduction as a whole is ex- 
cellent. 

The Notes are somewhat uneven in char- 
acter, the grammatical references in particu- 
lar being somewhat elementary for the 
class of students for which the book is 
evidently designed. For instance, there are 


no less than three separate references (pp. 
87, 94, and 109) to the use of the fut. perf. 
ind. in conditional clauses, and the student 
is referred to his grammar for ‘ the use of 
the plural for the singular’ in nos, and for 
the subj. in an indirect question. Such 
translations too as ‘ within these few days’ 
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for in his puucis diebus (p. 144), and ‘as to 
the fact that’ for quod (pp. 116 and 168) 
are out of place in a book of this character, 
or indeed in any edition of a Latin author. 

Some of the syntactical notes are not in 
harmony with the latest views on the sub- 
ject: for example, p. 84, fuit cum...arbi- 
trarer ; ‘the ind. in such sentences marks 
of course the simple fact’; p. 102, con- 
cesserit and p. 173, swaserit: where one 
should no longer refer without comment to 
the statement of the grammars that the 
pres. and perf. subj. do not differ in mean- 
ing, after the careful investigation of Elmer 
(A Discussion of the Latin Prohibitive) ; p. 
Y0, confirmavit: where the note on the use 
of the perf. ind. is not satisfactory ; p. 122, 
optaret: this passage is rightly cited by 
Schmalz (Antibarbarus, ii. p. 200) as an 
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instance of the use of the ace. and inf. 
which is the natural one in the connection ; 
p- 126, postulet: ‘the more usual construc- 
tion being ut with the subj.’ Add ‘in the 
writers of the Classical Period,’ and cf, 
Schmalz, Syntax, § 228. Also open to ob- 
jection are the notes on gwodam (in § 14) ; 
on quod sentio = sensa (p. 114); and on 
satis... factum (p. 156). 

The book ends with a Critical Appendix, 
the usefulness of which in a work of this 
class may perhaps be questioned. The 
student for whom the grammatical refer- 
ences are designed could make no use of 
such an Appendix, while more advanced 
students would prefer to use a complete 
apparatus. 

Joun C. Rove. 





BOSANQUET’S COMPANION TO THE REPUBLIC 


A Companion to Plato's Republic ; for Eng- 
lish Readers, by Bernard BosanQuet, 
M. A., LL.D. Rivington. 1895. 5s. 


Tuts book is not at all what one might have 
expected from its title and from the fact 
that (as we learn from the Dedication) it is 
the outcome of a series of University Ex- 
tension Lectures. Far from being an easy 
introduction for the use of schoolboys, it 
might rather be described as an attempt to 
explain the logical and metaphysical difti- 
culties of the Republic, as viewed from a 
Hegelian stand-point. That is, the author 
dwells upon that aspect of the Dialogue 
which, to nine out of ten readers, is the least 
useful and the least interesting. I think 
too that many of his readers would find the 
difficulties of the original rather increased 
than diminished by the explanations here 
given. Those, however, who are not fright- 
ened away by such phrases as ‘sensed’ 
(=7a aicOyra), ‘categories of the under- 
standing,’ ‘atomistic theories of society,’ 
‘unified sense-perception,’ ‘the real nature 
of the soul lies in a simplicity to be attained 
not by unification but by abstraction,’ 
‘Plato takes the position which is at once 
absolutely practical and absolutely critical,’ 
‘a significant negative is always a concealed 
positive and therefore asserts a content and 
does not embody bare not-being,’ ‘ the prim- 
itive undiscriminated flux or continuum of 
sensation ’—such readers must recognize the 


honesty and ability of the writer and will, 
I think, find much that is suggestive and 
stimulating in his comments. 

The two main points which Mr. Bosanquet 
seems to set before himself are (1) to guard 
his readers against being misled by Davies 
and Vaughan’s translation (which he takes 
as his text-book), where it attributes to 
Plato a more advanced technology than he 
really was master of. Compare for instance 
p. 156, where, in his comment on the words 
used by D. and V., ‘ the conditions of health 
and disease,’ he adds ‘literally “the healthy 
and the unwholesome.” ‘There is nothing 
about “ abstract ” or “ qualified ” or “ correla- 
tive” or “ object,” or “member of relation,” 
or “relative term” in the whole section we 
are considering. Yet the use of this tech- 
nical language may not only be necessary,’ ete. 
Perhaps he is inclined to insist too much on 
this, and his own literal translations are at 
times both awkward and obscure; but he 
certainly compels us to remember that 
Plato had to invent expressions for what 
appear to us the most familiar abstractions, 
and he sometimes corrects carelessnesses into 
which the earlier translators had fallen. 
As the second main object of the book, I 
would specify the warning against con- 
founding the pictorial expression with the 
philosophical meaning, in regard to such 
questions as the nature of the soul, the 
future life, the divine personality, etc. It 
is the ‘ shadowed hint’ on such points which 
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I think would more than anything else 
cause perplexity to the ordinary reader. 

The following are some of the passages 
in which I should take exception to the 
view put forward by Mr. Bosanquet. P. 
42, ‘the influence of the Greek poets on the 
Greeks was more intimate than that of the 
Bible on us.’ The constant use of Homeric 
quotations as a text for ethical discussions 
has natually led people to compare Homer 
with the Bible; but when we speak of an 
‘intimate influence,’ where are the signs of 
this to be found? Plato himself asks in 
this very book (599 D foll.), What com- 
munity, what man, was ever made better by 
Homer? and we might ask, What life has 
ever been moulded on any of the Homeric 
characters, as thousands have been moulded 
on the characters presented in the N. T. 4 
Where is the St. Francis or the Luther, the 
John Bunyan, or John Howard of the 
Homeric tradition? Christendom with all 
its vices and virtues has sprung from the 
Gospel mustard seed ; would the history of 
Greece have been materially affected if 
Homer had never lived? P. 398, ‘ the Greek 
dramatist, though limited in the range of 
his passion, almost shocks a reader trained 
upon Shakespeare, by the violence of his 
recriminations and the ingeniousness of his 
lamentations.’ Can it really be maintained 
that there is more violence, say, in the 
Agamemnon or Oedipus of Colonus than in 
King Lear ? Mr. Bosanquet himself tells us 
elsewhere (p. 137) that ‘in Greek art of the 
great time no characteristic is more striking 
than sober-mindedness.’ P. 384, comment- 
ing on 597 B, he says, ‘ Nature in Greek 
philosophy is never far removed from the 
meaning of the corresponding verb, to be 
born, to grow,’ and he proposes to render it 
by evolution taken in a general sense. 
Thus he translates pia pév (kAwvn) } & TH 
pice otoa iv patpev av Ocov épyacacba by the 
words ‘one is that which evolution has pro- 
duced, which we should say, I suppose, was 
the workmanship of God,’ and just below 


The Voyage of Bran to the Land of the 
Living, edited with translation by Kuno 
Meyer. With an Essay upon the Irish 
Vision of the Happy Otherworld and the 
Celtic Doctrine of Rebirth, by ALFRED 
Nutr. Section I. he Happy Other- 
world, London: Nutt. 1895. 10s. 6d. net. 
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cite Tis dvaykn éxqv pa) tréov 7) pilav ev TH 
pice dmepydcacba. aitov KXivyv, otTws 
€roinoe piav povov aitiy éxeivyy 0 éote kXivy, 
by ‘ whether it was that God was precluded 
from bringing to pass more than one bed in 
the course of evolution, he made according- 
ly one only, that very self of a bed, which 
is what a bed is.’ Yet again, he translates 
BovAdpevos elvac dvtws Kdivys TownTis ovTws 
ovo7ns...piav dice ati epvoev by the words 
‘ wishing to be really the maker of bed in 
its real being.. he grew it asa unity by 
course of nature’—adding, ‘here again 
“evolved it by evolution ” would be nearer 
the thought.’ I must say the use of the 
term evolution in such passages seems to 
me productive only of confusion. However 
loosely understood, it must surely imply 
that the thing evolved is the last in a 
series; but Plato’s ‘idea’ precedes and 
underlies all concrete ‘existence, It may 
of course be said that the perfect realization 
of this divine idea, though zpérov dmAds, 
is the last stage in the process of evolution, 
but such a thought is inconsistent with 
the passages quoted. I think too that Mr. 
Bosanquet exaggerates the etymological 
force of dvats, which may be used of the 
unchanging év of Parmenides as well as of 
the ‘dynamical’ systems of the Ionic 
school. P. 386, commenting on 597 EK, ‘the 
tragedian is by nature a third from the 
King and from Trueness,’ he adds, ‘this 
seems to bring the imitator, as such, to the 
level of the oligarchical man... But Plato 
wants to bring down the tragedian to the 
level of the tyrannical man, and apparently, 
so far, the argument is a first approxima- 
tion.’ The same reference to the tyrant is 
made on p. 387 in regard to the painter. I 
have explained in the preceding review how 
I think this passage should be taken. The 
assumption that there is an allusion to the 
tyrant of ix. 587 U seems tome to be 
superfluous and to lead to great confusion. 
J. B. Mayor. 






Iv is pretty generally agreed that man had 
not, to start with, any conception of a state 
of future blessedness ; and yet the Hindoos 
by the sixth century B.c., and the Egyptians 
a good deal earlier, had developed a very 
elaborate belief in future rewards and 
punishments and very vivid ideas of 
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Heaven and Hell; and recent writers have 
argued that the description of both places, 
given in the Revelation of Peter, is derived 
in all its details from Greek sources. It is 
therefore a matter of some interest to both 
classical and theological scholars to learn as 
far as possible what the Indo-European 
belief in a future state exactly was, and 
how it was formed. It is this problem that 
Mr. Nutt attacks, from the side of his own 
Sach, Celtic literature ; and in this the first 
section of his Essay he has established a 
fact of considerable importance. Different 
minds may draw -different inferences from 
it, but all will agree that the fact itself is 
proven. What it is will perhaps be best 
explained, if we begin from the classical 
side instead of the Celtic. 

In Greece the retribution theory of the 
future life makes its first appearance in 
connexion with the Mysteries; and the 
imagery there used to depict the abode of 
the souls of the righteous is largely 
borrowed from the Homeric description of 
Elysium—eventually indeed Elysium came 
to be regarded as a place to which the good 
went after death. But in Homer, Elysium 
has nothing to do with the dead; it is a 


land of the living, to which, according to 
the prophecy of Proteus, Menelaus is to be 
translated before death—and then not as a 
reward of virtue but because he married 


into the family of Zeus. In a word, the 
Homeric Elysium has neither an eschato- 
logical nor an ethical significance: it is 
purely romantic, a wonderland over the 
western sea, to which Menelaus is conveyed 
because of his connexion with Helen. 
Further, the Homeric Elysium is but a 
variant of a class of romantic, over-sea 
wonderlands, happy isles, of which other 
instances are to be found in the Odyssey, in 
the isle of Syrié (o 403), or the isle in which 
Calypso would have had Odysseus stay with 
her, as Menelaus was presumably to abide 
in Elysium with Helen. In post-Homeric 
literature this happy otherworld reappears 
still more frequently—always however in 
the west, always in the glowing colours of 
the sun-set and always offering the same 
round of simple, sensuous delights. 

But, deeply and widely rooted as is this 
type of wonderland in Greek literature, Mr. 
Nutt shows that it is still more extensively 
represented in Celtic literature, from which 
he gives many examples—the Voyage of 
Bran being one—of lands, like the Greek 
wonderlands, ‘whither mortals may, as an 
exception, be transported by special favour 
of the gods; of lands excelling earth in 
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fertility and delight, to which mortals may 
penetrate in the ordinary course of nature ; 
of lands dwelt in by amorous goddesses who 
attract and retain favoured mortals’ 
(p. 260). 

The Greek tales of this happy otherworld 
and the Celtic are identical in type and 
cannot be dissociated from one another. 
The establishment of this identity all 
readers of Mr. Nutt’s Essay will regard as 
alike certain and important. Kqually 
certain and even more important is his 
demonstration of the fact that the Celtic 
tales, though they took literary shape under 
Christian influence, are substantially pre- 
Christian: the points which constitute the 
resemblance between the Greek and the 
Celtic tales are precisely the features which 
are pagan and wholly foreign to the 
Christian ideal of heaven. The Celtic tales 
are as pre-Christian as the Greek and may 
well be as old. 

The question now arises, How is this 
identity to be accounted for? and Mr. Nutt 
suggests tentatively that Celts and Greeks 
alike inherited the tales from their common 
Aryan forefathers; and that this type of 
tale ‘forms the most archaic Aryan pre- 
sentment of the divine and happy land we 
possess’ (p. 331). The absence of these 
tales, so far as they are absent, from the 
myths of other Aryans would be accounted 
for, I suppose, on this theory, by the 
supposition that they were early worked up 
into descriptions of the abode of the blessed, 
just as they were incorporated into the 
Greek descriptions of the place of the 
righteous departed. But what then are we 
to say of the Italians, who neither advanced 
to the conception of a Heaven, nor betray 
the slightest consciousness of any romantic 
wonderland? I confess that the Italians 
seem to me decisively to bar us from 
regarding the happy otherworld as_pan- 
Aryan. And whether we believe in a 
Graeco-Italian period or prefer the more 
scientific assumption of an _ Italo-Celtic 
period, the invincible ignorance of the 
Italians prevents us from crediting either 
period with a knowledge of the romantic 
tales in question. The same considerations 
forbid us to believe that the pan-Aryans 
knew of any ‘divine’ land: the Italians had 
no Olympus; their deities did not marry or 
form a community; their goddesses formed 
no alliances with mortals. 

These tales of a romantic island, over the 
western sea, must then have sprung up at a 
time subsequent to the separation of Celts 
and Greeks. How then, once more, is the 
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identity of the tales to be accounted for? 
Did each people invent them for itself 
independently or did one borrow from the 
other? The former seems to be suggested 
as the right answer, when we reflect that 
similar tales are to be found amongst non- 
Aryan peoples. A happy western island, 
where, if pigs do not run about ready 
roasted, at any rate, when one is eaten, 
immediately non deficit alter, is to be found 
in the fabulous Bolota of Polynesia. The 
Algonquins knew of a similar happy 
otherworld. ‘The Gulcheman of the Chilians 
and the joyous garden of Tlalocan belong to 
the same type. On the other hand, the 
resemblances between the Celtic and Greek 
tales are closer than those between the 
Aryan and the non-Aryan tales, which 
seems to suggest borrowing. Probably both 
processes took place, and the borrowed tales 
spread all the more quickly and took root 
all the more firmly because there were 
native tales in existence to which the 
imported tales could be assimilated. The 
borrowing took place, we must assume, 
while the Celts were still within compara- 
tively easy reach of the north of Greece. 
But, without being pan Aryan, these 
Greek and Celtic tales may well be the 
oldest instances of a happy otherworld that 
the Aryan peoples can offer us: it may well 
be that ‘Irish and Hellenes have alone 
preserved the first stage of the Happy 
Otherworld conception, as Mr. Nutt 
suggests (pp. 329, 330), a stage in which it 
‘is altogether unconnected with speculation 
concerning the fate of man after he has 
quitted this life’ (¢b.). Whether however 
in that stage ‘it is solely the gods’ land’ 
(tb.) is a point on which a little more light 
would be welcome: for instance, there are 
no gods in the Homeric Elysium; Syrié is 
exclusively inhabited by human beings; 
the Ethiopians and Hyperboreans were 
human—and I do not gather from Mr. 
Nutt’s Essay that_the inhabitants of Celtic 
wonderlands were always gods, e.g. not in 
the tales of Cuchulinn and Laegaire. Vice 
versa, Olympus and Phoebus’ garden and 
the stables of the Sun belonged to gods 
indeed, but no mortals ever penetrated 
there. The presence of gods does not seem 
to be a necessary ingredient of a romantic 
wonderland any more than of a land of 
Cockaigne or of a Utopia; it is not even 
necessary to a paradise such as that of the 
Persian Eran Vej. But this of course does 
not affect the undoubted fact that Elysium, 
though not a gods’ land, did become an 
abode of the blessed; or that Olympus, 
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which was the abode of the gods, at last 
opened its gates to the ghosts whose 
presence would at an earlier time have been, 
like Hades, hateful to the gods, bringing 
with it the death-pollution. 

The bulk of Mr. Nutt’s Essay, dealing 
with Celtic literature, 1 can only read and 
admire, not criticize, because I know no 
more of the subject than what I have learnt 
from his pages. But his criticism of 
Rohde’s theory that Homer is a break in 
the Epic tradition of the other world, I can 
appreciate: it is quite conclusive and 
inspires one with full confidence in his 
judgment of similar questions in Celtic 
literature. He would agree, I take it, with 
Rohde (and everybody else) that the 
Homeric Elysium was not a ‘heaven’ in 
our sense of the word: it was not a place 
of the departed, at all; and, though an 
abode of bliss, it was not one to which the 
souls of all who were righteous went; 
indeed it was not righteousness but favour 
that conferred admission to it—in a word it 
was not a religious conception. So too, 
according to Mr. Nutt, this same wonder- 
land, as it appears in Celtic literature, is a 
land of the living not of the dead, and 
admission to it depends on quite other 
than ethical or religious considerations. 
But, according to Rohde, the Elysium of 
Menelaus is a protest, a re-action against 
the weary, dreary Hades which Achilles 
inhabits ; and is therefore later than that 
Nekyia, and later than the rest of the 
Odyssey and the Jiiad—whereas Mr. Nutt 
shows, conclusively as those who will read 
him will admit, that the Menelaus-wonder- 
land is as old as anything in Homer. And 
as to the ethical and religious significance of 
the Menelaus-Elysium, Mr. Nutt seems to 
have much clearer ideas than Rohde has: 
he sees that when once the idea of future 
retribution and of the necessity of a 
‘heaven’ in our sense had—for whatever 
reason—dawned upon the mind of man, a 
romantic wonderland might supply ‘the 
constituents of a heaven’ (p. 271), the 
scenery and setting of the vision, but could 
not originate the ethical and religious idea. 
Xohde is by no means so clear; or rather, 
perhaps, 1 fail to see how the Menelaus- 
wonderland could be, as Rohde argues, a 
consolatory idea or ideal, or afford ‘a last 
refuge for the yearnings of the human 
heart.’ One man ina million does not die 
but is carried off to fairyland, for no merit 
of his own: and that is to console the 
million who must die, without a chance of 
fairyland. One beggar in a workhouse 
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unexpectedly and undeservedly comes in 
for a vast fortune—and that is to console 
me for being unable to pay my bills. It 
is not a consolation: it is an aggrava- 
tion. However, the million are so com- 
forted in heart by this ‘consolation,’ so 
cheered by the thought that any one of 
them may come in for a fortune, that 
eventually they end by believing that they 
all have not merely the chance of a fortune, 
but are actually legally established heirs to 
a large estate, and will in due time enter 
into possession of it, if they behave them- 
selves properly. Thus the imaginary 
Elysium, which was originally the pure 
product of the poetic fancy providing a 
refuge for the yearnings of the human 
heart, ends by becoming, say in the fifth 
century B.C., a heaven, even more capable of 
satisfying human yearnings, and not less 
imaginary than the first creation of the 
poetic fancy. I may however have miscon- 
ceived the tendency of Rohde’s arguments ; 
he may not have intended to suggest that a 
pure exercise of the imagination will 
account for the later Greek belief in a 
heaven. But then in that case neither will 
the Menelaus-wonderland be any consolation 
for the dreariness of Hades; nor was it a 
germ capable of producing the later 
‘heaven.’ These romantic wonderlands 
might provide the local colour for that later 
‘heaven’: they could not originate the 
belief in it. To put it another way: if the 
yearnings of the human heart, on which 
Rohde bases his case, were yearnings for a 
heavenly home, the Menelaus-wonderland 
would not even begin to satisfy them. If 
they were not, then whence came the properly 
religions yearnings? ‘Tales of a land of 
Cockaigne would not produce them. To say 
that these romantic lands, these fortunate 
islands over the western sea, were gardens 
of the gods, does not help us much: for one 
thing, they probably were not abodes of the 
gods, certainly the Elysium of Menelaus 
was not; and for another, if they were, 
then their original conception was religious 
not romantic. 

Mr. Nutt has shown that the tales of 
these wonderlands go back in their romantic 
form to the earliest Greek and Celtic times : 
he has not traced them further or at any 
rate not to their origin. Their nucleus 
must be something which is simple and 
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obvious to the savage, for similar tales are 
found amongst non-Aryan peoples. Now, 
given the belief in a remote delectable land, 
all savages would picture its delights in 
much the:same simple sensuous style: that 
is readily understood. But way should 
they in the first instance believe in the real 
existence of a delectable land? What was 
the argument for its existence, so simple 
and so cogent to the uncultured mind that 
it was held as an article of faith by Poly- 
nesians as well as by Celts, by Greeks as 
well as by Aztecs ? 

Mr. Nutt’s answer to all these questions, 
as far as they concern the genesis of the 
Aryan belief in ‘ heaven,’ is reserved for the 
second section of his Essay, which is to deal 
with the Celtic doctrine of re-birth, and 
promises to be a volume of exceptional 
interest. The line which he will take may 
perhaps—perhaps may not—be indicated by 
some remarks he lets fall at the end of this 
section, e.g. ‘ Buddhism was essentially a 
revolt against a creed that had re-incarnation 
for its animating principle and its chief 
sanction. In Greece again the transforma- 
tion of the Homeric Happy Otherworld into 
a definite heaven was brought about at a 
slightly later date by a like desire to escape 
the consequences of a creed based upon 
re-incarnation. This reminds us that in our 
Irish group of stories the doctrine of re-in- 
carnation is prominent’ (p. 330). These 
are all points alike of interest and import- 
ance; and it looks as though Mr. Nutt’s 
treatment of them would revolutionize 
certain current ideas, or at any rate lead to 
a serious re-consideration of them, e.g. of 
the idea that the Celtic belief in the trans- 
formation of men into animals had not 
become a belief in the transmigration of 
souls; and of the idea that the Indian reaction 
against the transmigration theory resulted 
not in the evolution of a definite heaven but 
in the Buddhist denial of a future state; 
and of the common assumption that a 
definite heaven was part of the Pythagorean 
doctrine. Anyhow, theological, Celtic, and 
classical scholars will all unite in the hope 
that Mr. Nutt will succeed in finding time 
to write the second section of his Essay and 
to complete the valuable work which in this 
the fourth volume of the ‘Grimm Library’ 
he has so successfully begun. 

F. B. JEvons. 
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O Lyric Love, half angel and half bird, 

And all a wonder and a wild desire,— 

Boldest of hearts that ever braved the sun, 

Took sanctuary within the holier blue, 

And sang a kindred soul out to his face,— 

Yet human at the red-ripe of the heart, 

When the first summons from the darkling 
earth 

Reached thee amid thy chambers, blanched 
their blue, 

And bared them of the glory—to drop 
down, 

To toil for man, to suffer, or to die— 

This is the same voice: can thy soul know 
change ¢ 

Hail then, and hearken from the realms of 
help! 

Never may I commence my song, my due 

To God, who best taught song by gift of 
thee, 

Except with bent head and_beseeching 
hand— 

That still, despite the distance and the dark, 

What was, again may be: some interchange 

Of grace, some splendour once thy very 
thought, 

Some benediction, anciently thy smile : 

—Never conclude, but raising hand and 
head 

Thither where eyes, that cannot reach, yet 
yearn, 

For all hope, all sustainment, all reward, 

Their utmost up and on,—so blessing back 

In those thy realms of help, that Heaven 
thy home,- 

Some whiteness which, I judge, thy face 
makes proud, 

Some wanness, where I think thy foot may 
fall. 

ROBERT BROWNING. 
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ARCHAEROLOGY. 


REINACH’S BIBLIOTH EQUE DES 
MONUMENTS FIGURES, VOL. IV. 


Pierres Gravées des collections Marlborough 
et d'Orléans, des Recueils d’Eckhel, Gori, 
Gravelle, Mariette, Millin, Stosch, reunies 
et rééditées par S. Rernacn (Bibliotheque 
des Monuments Figurés Grecs et Romains 
IV.). Paris, Firmin-Didot: large 8vo. 
pages xv. and 195; plates 138: 30 


franes, 


Monsteur 8. Reiacu has issued the fourth 
volume of his Bibliothéque des Monuments 
Figurés ; and, useful as the others were to 
the scholar, this new volume surpasses 
them all in practical utility. Every work- 
ing student remembers how often an inves- 
tigation in which he was engaged was 
impeded, until he could go to any of the few 
libraries containing the huge and rare folio 
where alone he could find a representation 
of some gem, which promised to bear upon 
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his work. It is unnecessary to do more 
than mention the name and the plan of the 
book: every one is aware that the Biblio- 
théque des Monuments Figurés is among the 
indispensable parts of the modern scholar’s 
equipment. In 138 plates M. Reinach has 
brought together reproductions of the gems 
published in eight different works (compris- 
ing thirteen volumes). ‘Two of these works 
are of extreme rarity: I have for my own 


part never used them: La Chaud et Le~ 


Blond, Description des Pierres Gravées du 
Cabinet du Duc d’ Orléans, Paris 1780-1784, 
and Levesque de Gravelle, Recueil de Pierres 
Gravées Antiques, Paris, 1732-1737. 

The subjects of the antique gems from 
these and other collections are reproduced 
in such a way that they are fully available 
for the purposes of study and comparison ; 
and it is nothing short of a marvel that this 
could be done at the moderate price which 
the volume costs. On the accompanying 
text a great amount of labour has been 
spent. Anything that was worth reprinting 
in the text accompanying the original pub- 
lications has been quoted ; and it is remark- 
able how little was worth quotation. The 
history both of individual gems and of the 
coliections is described, partly on the au- 
thority of the original publications, but in 
a much greater degree from further investi- 
gation on the part of M. Reinach. In 
many cases, one finds a vast amount of 
information united in a paragraph or a 
page, which could not be found elsewhere 
without great labour and widely extended 
search. In fact the historical notes have 
been gathered from such varied and widely 
scattered sources, that they are justly 
entitled to the rank of original investigation. 
Every student who uses the book will find 
much to help him in these pages ; and the 
author’s deserved reputation for accuracy 
may be taken as guarantee for their trust- 
worthiness. The study of gems has been 
hitherto impeded as much by the scarcity of 
trustworthy {information and of sensible 
commentary as from the rarity and costli- 
ness of the books; and on this side M. 
Reinach’s commentary will be found as 
indispensable as his plates. In fact his 
book would be necessary even for the happy 
student (if such there be) who possesses all 
the works abridged in this volume. 

Considerable attention has been devoted 
to the question of genuineness. All sus- 
picious subjects are marked in the commen- 
tary with an asterisk. In this respect of 
course much remains to be done; and it 
would be unfair to expect that a final 
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judgment should be pronounced in such a 
work on every gem. M. Reinach has not 
in the majority of cases sought to decide on 
the genuineness of the gem (which would 
in every case require personal examination), 
but only on the question whether the 
subject is ancient or modern. If the motif 
is genuinely antique, it is valuable for the 
student, even though the supposed gem is a 
mere paste, just as an electrotype of a coin 
is useful to the student, though valueless to 
the collector. On the other hand, if the 
subject is a modern composition, the gem is 
worse than valueless ; and M. Reinach has 
aimed at labelling all these dangerous 
specimens. While it would be unsafe and 
unfair to expect that no errors! should have 
been admitted in a book involving such a 
vast and scattered mass of details, one may 
say confidently that this work goes far to 
place the study of gem-subjects and their 
utilization in archaeological studies on a 


new footing. 
W. M. Ramsay. 


1 On p. xiv. read 1766 for 1762 in the title of the 
Museum Florentinum: on p. 11 the number is 
correctly given. On p. 121 of the text, we should 
read in the heading ‘ Planche 118 et 119,’ and insert 
119 before II. 56, seven lines from the end. On 
these two plates various purely modern subjects are 
reproduced ‘par un scrupule de conscience peut-Ctre 


excessif,’ 


RUGGIERO'S DIZIONARIO EPI- 
GRAFICO. 


Dizionario Epigrafico di Antichité Romane 
di Errore pi Rucerero (Roma, 1895), 
Fase. 43—44. 

One is glad to record the steady progress of 

this useful work. The two fascicules now 

before me cover the ground between Cilicia 
and Claudia and contain much valuable 
matter, notably concerning Cilicia, the uses 
in epigraphy of civis, civitas, vir clarissi- 
mus, the Roman fleets (by Ferrero), and so 
forth, most of which concerns the historian 
as much as or more than the epigraphist. 

Now and then one notes a small defect. 

Thus I think the use of civis to denote 

mere birth (civis Afer and the like) is not 

very fully treated on p. 255. No reference 
is made to the date of the use, while a fuller 
list of instances might have been obtained 
by a reference to my article in the Archaco- 
logical Journal, vol. 50, p. 314. M. Rug- 
giero does not seem, however, to pay much 


attention to English scholarship. 
F. HAvERFIELD. 
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TORR’S ANCIENT SHIPS. 


Mr. Ripceway’s reply requires a rejoinder. 
In dealing with my statement ‘They are 
the best (representations) we have of 
triremes, and they agree with what we know 
from other sources,’ he quotes the first half 
and omits the second, and then he says :— 

‘But surely, because they are the best we have, it 
does not follow that they are a suflicient basis for 
building up a certain theory of ancient ships,’ 


Here he misrepresents me, my statement 
being that they are only a portion of the 
basis. Then he proceeds :— 

‘Mr, Torr now says that he never cited certain 
coins as evidence that ships had several tiers. What 
was his object in alluding to them at all unless he 
wished to strengthen his argument by so doing ?’ 


I did not allude to them in my book. 
But when Mr. Ridgeway asserted that there 
are not any representations of ships with 
more than two tiers of oars, I mentioned 
some reliefs which show the three tiers, and 
then added that ‘ ships with more than three 
tiers may be intended on some coins, the 
upper tiers concealing the lower tiers in 
these broadside views.’ My object was not 
to show that there were ships with several 
tiers, but to show the impropriety of 
his assertion, Again, he says :— 


‘Mr. Torr is unable to produce any ancient proof 
either from literature or monuments that there were 
ships with three tiers of oars placed one above the 
other.’ 


That is incorrect. For example, I may 
instance the trireme on Trajan’s Column. 
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There may be inaccuracies there in matters 
of detail, but they do not affect the char- 
acteristic feature of the ship—the three 
tiers of oars placed one above the other. 

I mentioned that Bochart started the 
notion that Tarshish was Tartessus in Spain, 
and that he based it on a statement in 
Kusebius that Tarshish, the son of Javan, 
the son of Japheth, was the ancestor of the 
Iberians ; but I did not pursue the matter 
further, as I thought the notion too absurd 
to be discussed. Mr. Ridgeway construes 
my silence as an admission that the notion 
has been accepted by Semitic scholars from 
Bochart’s time till now. That does not 
appear to be the case; but, if it was, it 
would serve only to discredit the statements 
of Semitic scholars, and not to fix the site 
of 'Tarshish. 

Cecit Torr. 


THE REVIEW OF ROGERS’ 

EMENDATIONS, 
Proressor L, L. Forman, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, writes with reference to a review 
(in many respects favourable) of the late 
Mr. Rogers’ Hmendations to the Greek Tragic 
Poets, which appeared last October, that he 
ought not to have been held accountable 
for certain mistakes in metre and idiom 
which were noticed, inasmuch as he was 
designedly publishing the MS. unaltered. 
This disavowal of responsibility was ex- 
pressed in his preface to the Hmendations 
and we much regret that it was over- 
looked.— Ep. 
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